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$5  million  Knight  News  Challenge 

Y  ou  invent  it.  We  fund  it. 
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E&P  ONLINE 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
now  averaging  2.5  million  page  views  per 
month,  www.editorandpublisher.com: 

•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P's  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 

Subscribers:  Activate  your 
account  now.  Just  log  on  and  go  to 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate 
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LETTERS 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@, 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  ( 646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  Editor 

&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


P8LITICIIISH0IS  FIRED 

Editor  Mitchell’s  May  column 
(“Pressing  Issues,”  May  E^P, 
p.  22)  was  well-expressed  and 
evocative  of  detail,  though  the  temptation 
to  take  predictable  political  shots  at  the 
end  is  apparently  something  of  which  you 
aren’t  entirely  in  control.  It’s  not  that  you 
folks  are  “wrong”  about  Bush’s  war,  it’s 
just  that  your  journalism  has  gotten  so 
reductive  and  dogmatic.  Is  the  world 
really  that  simple? 

By  the  way.  The  New  York  Times  ran  a 
friendly  story  in  its  editions  of  September 
11,  2001,  on  the  power  couple  of  the  old 
SDS,  Bernardine  Dohrn  and  Bill  Ayers,  in 
which  they  reiterated  their  belief  in  the 
power  of  revolutionary  violence  to  one  of 
the  Times'  many  indolent  and  uncritical 
staffers.  If  the  Gray  Lady  is  amenable  to 
this  sort  of  thing  from  the  Bomber  Left, 
one  shouldn’t  be  surprised  that  it  was 
slow  to  oppose  similar  ideas  when  framed 
and  put  into  action  by  Bush  and  Co. 

MARK  RICHARD 
Columbus,  Ohio 

AH.  THE  DAYS  OF  SOFT  NEWS 

Great  piece,  Greg  Mitchell. 

Though  I  respectfully  suggest  you 
revisit  this  one  line:  “Oh,  for 
those  days  when  the  Times  was  criticized 
for  running  soft  news  on  Page  One!  If  we 
could  only  turn  back  the  clock.” 

Regardless  of  the  changed  world.  The 
Times  never  altered  its  practice  of  placing 
soft  news  (mixed  with  serious,  of  course) 
on  its  cover. 

BRAD  JACOBSON 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

TAKIN6  STOCK  OF  PRIORITIES 

JUST  READ  Greg  Mitchell’s 
column  about  the  news  the  day 
before  9/11. 1  also  read  your  online 
preview  of  the  Bill  Moyers  special  on  the 
media  failure  on  the  Iraq  war.  All  of  this 


crystallized  what  I  already  knew  about 
the  quality  of  the  reporting  we’ve  seen 
since  the  attacks. 

Recently  I  took  stock  of  how  much  time 
I’ve  spent  in  front  of  a  TV  watching  the 
24/7  news  cycle  on  cable  TV  news  shows 
—  with  the  talking  heads  blabbering  at 
each  other,  spewing  prepackaged  talking 
points  but  not  proNiding  much  in  the  way 
of  information.  Some  days  I  might  have  it 
on  12  hours  or  more.  But  I  didn’t  feel  any 
better  informed  because  of  it. 

So  I  removed  from  the  house  all  but 
one  TV  and  I  went  down  to  the  most  basic 
package  my  cable  system  offers:  just  the 
local  channels.  Already  I’ve  noticed  one 
improvement:  I  sleep  better. 

Thanks,  to  you  and  Moyers. 

PATRICIA  RANDOLPH 
Toledo,  Ohio 

NOT  A  FAN  OF  THE  1C.’ ROOD 

I  FIND  IT  QUITE  HUMOROUS  THAT  EnP 

would  select  N.  Christian  Anderson 
III  as  Publisher  of  the  Year.  I  grew 
up  in  Orange  County.  He  may  be  bucking 
the  trend  to  other  outlets  for  news  and 
keeping  the  Register  ahead  of  its  competi¬ 
tors  for  profit,  but  it  is  still  akin  to  Fox 
News  or  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  It  is  a 
right-  wing  rag,  and  grossly  imbalanced 
and  out  of  step  with  most  Americans. 

I  still  read  it  when  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  but  it  can’t  even  begin  to  approach 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  not  to  mention  the 
NYT  or  The  Washingfon  Post  for  content. 

It  just  goes  to  show  how  media  has 
changed.  The  almighty  dollar  takes  prece¬ 


dence  over  news  and  journalism.  A  sad 
commentary  on  our  society.  Try  again! 

HAL  BUHR 
Seattle,  Wash. 

lOEOlOSY  MEANS  eUPKIS 

1FOLTSD  IT  LAUGHABLE  TO  READ 

letter-writers  at  EiJP  Online 
attributing  the  latest  circ  declines  to 
“left-leaning  newspapers,”  in  response  to 
your  Web  story  on  the  latest  FAS- FAX. 

One  of  the  biggest  decliners  is  The  Dallas 
Morn  ing  News,  still  one  of  the  more  conser¬ 
vative  papers  in  the  country.  Ditto  for  The 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune  and  The  Orange 
County  Register.  In  fact,  these  last  two 
papers,  if  not  also  possibly  the  DMN, 
could  be  fairly  ranked  among  the  20  most 
conservative  seven-day  dailies,  among 
the  top  200  or  so  by  size. 

STEVE  SNYDER 

Navasota,  Texas 

A  POIGNANT  OUECTION 

After  a  spell  of  reading  politi- 
cally-motivated  letters  on  politics 
in  E^P,  I  must  ask:  Are  there 
really  any  unbiased  journos  among  the 
readership?  Besides  me,  that  is. 

WES  PEDERSEN 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Correction 

The  story  "Pittsburgh  daily  learns  the  value 
of  a free  tab”  in  the  May  E&P  (p.  8)  implied 
that  Copley  Press’  Today’s  Local  News  was 
defunct.  It  is  still  published. 


50  YEARS  AGO 


NEWSPAPERDOM  *  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


JUNE  1,  1957: 

The  Hears!  family  proposed  the 
state  of  California  make  late  pub¬ 
lisher  William  Randolph  Hearst's 
gorgeously  ornate  240,000-acre 
estate  in  San  Simeon  an  historic 


monument.  Its  worth  at  the  time? 
A  mere  $10  million. 

JUNE  8,  1957: 

When  six  New  York  Yankees  were 
fined  after  a  nightclub  brawl,  New 


York  Journal  American  sports- 
writer  Til  Ferdenzi  got  the  players 
to  break  the  team’s  off-the-field 
gag  rule  and  offer  him  details  by 
casually  asking  them  on  payday, 
“How  much  did  they  take  outr 
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A  head  for  its  times 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

UNTIL  A  1990  REFERENDUM  BANNED 

the  so-called  “Vanna  White”  veto, 
Wisconsin  governors  could  literally 
strike  out  individual  letters  in  legislation 
that  reached  their  desks  —  and  instantly 
sign  into  law  their  own  altered  version. 

But  they  still  have  a  “Frankenstein”  veto 
that  allows  them  to  stitch  together  entirely 
new  laws  by  erasing  whole  words. 

At  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  in 
Madison,  frustration  over  the  veto  power 
peaked  when  state  Sen.  Fred  Risser  blocked 
a  chance  to  put  the  issue  to  a  voters  referen¬ 
dum  in  April.  Editorial  Page  Editor  Scott 
Milfred  decided  to  ratchet  up  the  pressure 
on  Risser  —  and  have  a 

Btle  fun  doing  it.  “Our 

toonist,  Phil  Hands,  said 
uikenstein’s  monster  has 
tches  on  his  head,  so  we 
n  add  a  new  stitch  for 
/erj'  day  Risser  doesn’t 
release  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,”  Milfred  says.  “And 
I  said,  ‘Well,  what  if  he 
just  keeps  refusing?’ 
And  Phil  showed  how 
he  can  just  keep  the 
forehead  growing.” 
The  cartoon, 
always  accompanied  by  a  short  jab  at 
Risser,  has  been  a  reader  favorite  since  its 
April  4  introduction.  The  senator,  first 
elected  in  1956,  says  he’s  taking  it  in  stride. 
“I’m  not  losing  any  sleep  over  it,”  Risser  tells 
E^P.  “If  I  did.  I’d  be  in  the  wrong  business.” 

Risser  shouldn’t  count  on  out-waiting 
the  State  Journal,  Milfred  says:  “We  think 
we  can  go  about  a  year  before  the  forehead 
gets  a  column  long.”  [§ 


Editor/Publisher  Al  McIntosh’s  column  ran  in  the  Rock  County  Star  Herald  for  nearly  30  years. 


Columnist  in  new  Ken  Burns  series 


so  impressed  by  them  he  inspired  Bums 
and  his  researchers  to  go  back  to  the  paper’s 
archives  to  find  more. 

Using  passages  from  McIntosh’s  column, 
_  “More  or  Less  Person- 

chronicled  life  in 
the  prairie  town  of 
Luveme,  Minn,  (pop- 
^^1  '  ulation  3,100),  Bums 

has  used  the  editor  — 
who  died  in  1979  — 

r  ^  ^  of  “one-man 

choms,”  as  he 

—  put  it. 

The  San  Francisco 
Examiner  as  Executive 
Order  was 
February,  1942. 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

WHEN  “The  War,”  Ken  Burns’ 
14-hour  documentaiy  on  the 
American  e.xperience  of 
World  War  II,  airs  this  r— 

September,  \iewers  j 

will  meet  Al  McIntosh, 
editor  and  publisher  of  jS 

the  weekly  Rock  Coun-  j 

ty  Star  Herald,  in  every  -'“31  ft ‘'I 
episode.  The  filmmak-  •  ■  st' J.,  J 
er  has  said  that  McIn-  ^  ‘  r 

tosh’s  columns  in  some  j  f  j/j 

ways  might  turn  out  to  ^  ^ 

be  “the  single  greatest 
archival  discover)’  ^  ■  '"f  ~ 

we  have  ever  made.”  ^ 

Excerpts  are  read  by 
Tom  Hanks,  who  w'as  f' 


The  tally  of  days 
just  keeps  growing 
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The  discovery  was  pure  serendipity.  “We 
chose  the  town  for  other  reasons— it  was 
the  hometown  of  a  famous  pilot  [Quentin 
C.  Aanenson]  who  vvrote  a  memoir,  then 
came  upon  his  writing  on  microfilm,”  says 
Geoffrey  C.  Ward,  who  wrote  the  script  for 
this  and  most  of  the  previous  Bums  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  forthcoming  Knopf  book 
{The  War:  An  Intimate  History,  1941-1945) 
by  W^ard,  with  an  intro  by  Bums,  features 
McIntosh’s  writing  in  every  chapter. 

McIntosh  had  just  purchased  the  paper 
in  1940,  but  “somehow  got  his  finger  on  the 
pulses  of  life  in  his  town,”  marvels  Ward. 
“He’s  an  amazing  writer;  he  manages  to 
make  drama  out  of  the  daily  events  in  a 
really  interesting  way.  [His  column]  is  the 
most  modest  look  at  what  happened  that 
week,  but  there’s  something  about  hearing 
him  describe  the  telegrams  getting 
delivered,  saying  that  someone  had  died 
or  was  missing  —  or  watching  someone  get 
off  the  bus  when  they  came 
home,  a  father  sneaking  in 
the  back  door  to  surprise  his 
children  —  those  are  the  ones 
that  get  to  me.” 

The  documentary  examines 
WWII  through  the  personal 
accounts  of  a  handful  of  men 
and  women  from  four  Ameri¬ 
can  towns.  They  are, 
besides  Luveme:  Wa- 
terbury.  Conn,  (known 
then  as  the  brass  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  world,  with  a 
large  immigrant  popu¬ 
lation);  Mobile,  Al2i. 

(a  major  shipbuilding 
center);  and  Sacramen¬ 
to,  Calif,  site  of  a  large 
Japanese-American 
population,  many  of 
whom  were  interned 
during  the  war  after 
Roosevelt  issued  Exec¬ 
utive  Order  9066. 

The  focus  through¬ 
out  is  on  people  who  lived  through  the 
period  and  soldiers  who  saw  serious  com¬ 
bat  —  no  historians  or  generals  were  inter- 
\iewed.  The  narrative,  the  result  of  two 
years  of  research  involving  submissions  by 
historical  societies  and  material  that  came 
to  light  through  newspaper  stories  about 
the  project,  includes  home  movies  as  well 
as  combat  footage.  Woven  throughout  the 
series  {E&Pwas  sent  a  one-hour  collection 
of  excerpts)  are  McIntosh’s  reporting  and 
reflections,  an  Our  Town  of  families  trying 
to  maintain  farms  and  businesses  and 


everyday  lives,  set  against  the  backdrop  of 
global  catastrophe. 

Of  D-Day,  McIntosh  wrote  (and  is 
quoted  in  the  series):  “When  we  stumbled 
sleepily  down  the  hall  to  answer  the  ringing 
telephone,  we  made  a  mental  note  that  it 
was  shortly  before  3  a.m.  We  picked  up  the 
receiver,  thinking  it  was  Sheriff  Roberts 
calling  to  say  there  had  been  an  accident. 
Instead,  it  was  Mrs.  Lloyd  Long,  playing  the 
feminine  counterpart  of  Paul  Revere,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘Get  up,  Al,  and  listen  to  the  radio.  The 
invasion  has  started.’  We  sat  by  the  radio  for 
over  an  hour,  listening  to  the  breathtaking 
announcement.  And  then  we  went  to  bed. 


to  lie  there  for  a  long  time,  wide-eyed  and 
in  the  darkness,  thinking,  ‘What  Rock 
County  boys  are  landing  on  French  soil 
tonight?’” 

Speaking  of  the  entire  series.  Ward  re¬ 
veals,  “One  thing  you  learn  is  how  terribly 
important  newspapers  were.  People  really- 
spent  time  with  papers,  and  the  paper  was 
mailed  overseas  to  every-body  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  McIntosh  was  sort  of  a  clearing 
house  for  the  town  about  the  war,  and 
about  the  home  front  for  the  boys.  Some¬ 
times  he  writes  letters  to  the  boys  overseas. 


telling  them  how  the  crops  are  coming  in, 
how  the  seasons  are  changing.  Soldiers 
wrote  home,  and  the  families  would  pass  on 
the  letters  and  say,  ‘Please  give  them  to  Mr. 
McIntosh  to  publish  in  the  paper.’” 

Early  in  1942,  he  wrote  about  watching 
the  newly  minted  soldiers  on  the  eve  of 
their  departure  following  a  church  service: 
“We  will  never  forget  the  sight  as  the  men 
marched  away  from  the  high  school  after 
the  service.  There  was  a  feeble  winter  sun 
and  its  slanting  rays  on  the  frosty  day 
played  funny  tricks  in  making  almost 
individual  halos,  it  seemed,  about  the  heads 
of  the  men  as  the  outfit  swung  down  the 
street.  A  year  has  passed  and  many  things 
have  happened  since.  WTien  newspa¬ 
permen  get  to  suggesting 
things,  they  are  out  on  dan¬ 
gerous  ground,  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  it  might  be 
fitting  and  proper  for  this 
community  to  hold  another 
union  church  service  at  the 
same  place.” 

McIntosh  was  bom  a 
preacher’s  son  in  South  Dakota, 
and  worked  at  newspapers 
while  still  a  student  in  college. 

As  a  reporter  and  photographer 
for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  and 
then  the  rival  Lincoln  Journal, 
he  “lit  the  times  like  a  glove,”  not¬ 
ed  one  colleague,  who  described 
him  as  a  “dapper,  redheaded  Scotsman  with 
a  matching  thermal  point  of  indignation.” 

He  covered  bank  robbers’  trials  and 
hauled  his  four-by-five  Speed  Graphic 
camera  on  police  raids.  He  also  used  it  to 
photograph  Amelia  Earhart,  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  the  spectacular  Lincoln  bank 
robbery-  of 1930.  Eventually  job  offers  ar¬ 
rived  from  such  big-city-  papers  as  The 
Kansas  City  Star  and  The  Washington  Post, 
but  McIntosh  was  determined  to  own  his 
own  newspaper. 

“Al  was  quite  the  reporter  and  man 
about  town,”  recalls  his  only  child,  Jean 
Vickstrom.  She  acknowledges  she  was 
shocked  when  the  Bums  people  contacted 
her:  “I  was  especially  surprised  w-hen  they 
told  me  they  were  giving  Al  so  much  cover¬ 
age.”  She  notes  that  her  father  promised  the 
Lincoln  businessman  who  loaned  him  the 
money-  to  buy  the  weekly-  Rock  County  Star 
in  1940  (he  bought  the  Rock  County  Herald 
in  1942  and  merged  it  with  the  Star)  that 
“he  would  go  on  to  do  greater  things  than 
own  a  mral  paper  in  Minnesota.” 

It  never  happened.  Vickstrom  notes,  “Of 
course,  my  mother  happened  to  be  there 


Filmmaker  Ken  Burns  was  amazed  to  discover  the  depth  and  emo¬ 
tional  resonance  of  McIntosh’s  columns  written  during  World  War  II. 
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McIntosh  during  his  later  years  with  the  paper.  His  1966 
column  “A  Tired  American  Gets  Angry”  elicited  much  response. 


when  he  walked  through  the  door 
on  his  first  day.”  McIntosh  married 
her  in  1948,  and  remained  as  editor 
and  publisher  for  almost  30  years. 

“In  this  office,  we  have  always 
looked  back  at  Al  as  a  good,  solid 
newspaperman  who  was  also  very 
good  at  business,”  says  Sarah  Quam, 
the  Star  Herald s  assistant  editor. 

“We  never  thought  he’d  bring  us  at¬ 
tention,  but  we  knew  he  was  worthy 
of  it.”  McIntosh  gained  national 
prominence  in  his  later  years  as 
president  of  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  and  as  the  winner 
of  four  Freedom  Foundation 
medals.  The  Al  McIntosh  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to  Journalism  Award  is 
presented  annually  by  the  Minnesota 
Newspaper  Association. 

In  1966,  McIntosh  spoke  to  (which 
Vickstrom  says  w'as  “always  at  the  top  of  his 


mail  pile  when  he  would  walk  through  the 
door”)  about  his  controversial,  widely 
reprinted  editorial  “A  Tired  American  Gets 
Angry.”  It  decried  sit-ins,  lax  morality,  and 
anti-Americanism  abroad.  Vickstrom  savs 


the  overwhelming  response  the  edi¬ 
torial  generated  and  all  the  ensuing 
publicity  contributed  to  the  massive 
heart  attack  he  suffered  that  year: 
“He  survived,  but  lost  much  of  his 
vigor,  setting  his  eventual  departure 
from  newspapering.” 

For  Ward,  who  believes  that 
piece  “was  not  his  finest  hour,”  the 
columns  deserve  a  lasting  place 
in  American  cultural  history.  In 
September,  Minnesota-based  MBI 
Publishing  Company  will  bring  out 
McIntosh’s  wartime  columns  in  a 
book  titled  Selected  Chaff. 

In  his  farew'ell  column  in  1968, 
McIntosh  wrote:  “You  seldom  see  a 
good  community  without  a  good  newspaper. 
The  Star  Herald  has  tried  to  be  a  good 
newspaper  —  an  honest  newspaper ...  that 
mirrored  truthfully  the  happenings  of  this 
tri-state  area,  the  moving  finger  of  history.”  11 


Every  issue  is  a  sun  day  edition 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


Blame  it  on  Al  Gore! 

That  seems  to  be  the 
consensus  at  the 
Monterey  County  Weekly,  a 
40,000-circulation  paper  that 
recently  installed  162  solar 
panels  on  its  roof,  giving  it  near¬ 
ly  100%  solar  power.  Owner 
Bradley  Zeve,  47,  says  the  move 
is  the  latest  in  a  tradition  of  en¬ 
vironmentally  friendly  policies 
dating  back  to  the  paper’s  1988 
launch  that  included  early  Earth 
Day  promotion  and  spionsorship 
as  well  as  one  of  the  first  news¬ 
room  uses  of  recycled  paper. 

But  it  was  a  screening  last 
summer  of  Gore’s  Oscar-winning  documentaiy,  An  Inconxx- 
nient  Truth,  that  convinced  Zeve  to  go  solar.  After  viewing  the 
film  with  a  group  of  environmental  experts,  the  executive  editor 
wrote  in  a  lengthy  Weekly  story  about  the  change,  “If  not  now, 
when?  And  if  not  me,  who?”  Within  two  weeks  of  the  screening, 
Zeve  had  sought  a  state  rebate  for  such  conversions,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  $79,000  government  grant  for  the  project  that  even¬ 
tually  cost  about  $265,000. 

During  the  next  few  months,  Zeve  pursued  other  tax  breaks 
and  financial  options.  He  eventually  determined  the  cost  during 
the  next  six  years  to  pay  off"  the  installation  and  equipment 
would  run  about  the  same  as  his  previous  electric  bill,  with  “free 
electricity”  perhaps  not  coming  for  10  years.  “It  is  a  long-term 
path  that  is  great,”  he  tells  E^P. 

The  panels  were  installed  in  mid-April,  and  the  rooftop 


Owner  Bradley  Zeve  on  the  roof 
of  his  newspaper,  which  installed 
the  solar  panels  in  mid-April 


power  sources  began  feeding  electricity  to  the  building  by  April 
23.  Zeve  says  the  new  source  is  already  providing  about  95% 
of  the  building’s  power,  and  it  could  become  the  100%  power 
source  by  next  year  through  some  increased  conservation.  He 
claims  the  newspaper  is  the  first  business  in  Seaside,  Calif.,  to  be 
solar-powered,  and  says  the  move  is  “to  reduce  carbon  emis¬ 
sions,  to  model  sustainability  in  our  community,  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  a  business  can  do  the  right  thing  for  both  its  business 
and  the  environment.” 

Publisher  Erik  Cushman  says  the  potential  savings  makes  it  a 
good  financial  move  in  itself,  adding  that,  “concern  for  the  envi¬ 
ronment  has  proven  to  be  a  good  business  decision.” 

Zeve  adds  that  the  change  also  has  drawn  positive  reaction 
from  stafflers:  “Their  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  venture  was  a 
great  thing.” 
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Friends  and/or  foes  rock  NAA 


Advertisers  and  online  giants 
read  publishers  the  riot  act 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 

America  decided  to  shake  things  up 
this  year  by  inviting  a  roster  of  out¬ 
siders  to  “tell  it  like  it  is”  during  its  annual 
conference  in  New  York.  For  four  days  in 
May,  executives  from  tiny  dailies  to  large 
metros  convened  at  the  Marriott  Marquis 
in  Times  Square  to  hear  advertisers  and 
Internet  figures  speak  to  the  industry. 

The  keynote  panel  during  the  8  a.m. 
kick-off  session  could  not  have  been  more 
of  an  eye-opener.  There  sat  Craig 
Newmark  representing  the  scourge  of 
newspaper  classifieds,  Craigslist.org, 
fielding  questions  from  talk  show 
host  Charlie  Rose.  Some  attendees 
called  him  a  “dork,”  but  his  message 
wasn’t  for  the  meek:  “I  do  have  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  for  people  who 
run  printing  presses,  because  they 
are  screwed,”  he  said.  “Even  the  kids 
realize  news  is  important.  The 
problem  is,  paper  is  too  expensive.” 

That  remark  jazzed  New  York  Times 
Publisher  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.,  who 
turned  to  McClatchy  Co.  CEO  Gary  Pruitt 
and  shot  him  a  knowing  grin. 

There  was  a  feeling  during  this  confer¬ 
ence  that  it’s  all  about  the  news,  regardless 
of  the  deliver}'  form.  Everyone  there,  in¬ 
cluding  Sulzberger,  knows  it’s  important  to 
stop  circulation  and  advertising  losses  with 
print,  but  there  was  just  as  much  talk  about 
portfolio  products  and  online  initiatives  — 
and  even  some  mobile  talk. 

Good  thing,  because  two  of  the  industrv’’s 
largest  advertisers  delivered  blunt  criti¬ 
cisms  as  to  why  they’re  moving  their  dollars 
away  from  newspapers.  Anne  MacDonald, 
president  and  CMO  of  Macy’s  Corporate 
Marketing  and  a  self-described  “newspaper 
junkie,”  stated,  “To  win  our  ad  dollars  you 
need  to  be  winning  in  the  marketplace.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.” 

As  she  delivered  a  precise  and  thorough 
presentation,  MacDonald  said  she  was  very 
“concerned”  about  the  latest  FAS-FAX 
numbers  released  just  a  few  days  earlier: 
“The  readership  and  circulation  data  is 
causing  retailers  like  us  to  shift  our  ad 
dollars.”  She  laid  out  a  nine-point  plan  — 


one  conference  observer  mentioned  to  E&P 
that  hardly  anyone  in  the  audience  picked 
up  a  pen  —  of  how  newspapers  could  win 
back  the  love  (and  money)  of  Macy’s. 

For  all  the  talk  about  hyper-local  content, 
MacDonald  isn’t  seeing  it.  She  suggested  to 
push  that  kind  of  news  to  the  front  page. 
Another  tip:  Publishers  should  market  their 
paper.  Really! 

Later  that  day,  G.  Richard  Wagoner  Jr., 
chairman  and  CEO  of  General  Motors,  said 
his  company  is  fleeing  newspapers  because 
GM  wants  to  “go  where  our  customers  are 
going”  —  the  punch  line  being  the  Internet. 
He  added  that  newspapers  should  leverage 
their  trusted  content,  which  is  “accurate, 
fact-based  and  unbiased. ...  You  have  an 
advantage  in  this  area  over  your  digital 
counterparts”  —  i.e.,  blogs. 

Prime  movers  on  the  Web  were  present 
and  accounted  for,  asking  —  albeit  from  a 
high  place  —  for  the  companionship  of 
newspapers.  A  panel  on  “partnerships  in 
transition"  gathered  executives  from 
Google,  Yahoo,  and  Microsoft.  The  giants 
have  been  busy  getting  newspapers  to  join 
their  teams.  Yahoo  announced  an  audacious 
newspaper  alliance  that  promises  to  share 


Newspaper  liaisons  from  Microsoft,  Google, 
and  Yahoo  (from  left,  Harry  Patz,  Tom  Phillips, 
and  Hilary  Schneider),  with  panel  moderator 
Michael  Zimbalist,  right,  of  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  Left,  Craigslist  founder  Craig 
Newmark  is  interviewed  by  Charlie  Rose. 

technology,  ad  revenue,  and  extend  the 
papers’  national  reach.  Google  wants  to  be 
the  middleman  coordinating  print  ad  buys. 

Think  that’s  not  a  problem?  It’s  astonish¬ 
ing  that  after  years  of  complaining  to  pub¬ 
lishers  how  hard  it  is  to  buy  across  several 
papers,  advertisers  are  still  bringing  up  this 
subject.  MacDonald  had  even  made  the 
issue  one  of  her  nine  points. 

Tom  Phillips  —  Google’s  director  of  print 
ads  and  the  former  founding  publisher  of 
Spy  magazine  —  sat  on  the  panel,  hat  in 
one  hand,  flowers  in  the  other.  Speaking  on 
behalf  of  his  co-panelists,  Yahoo’s  Hilaiy 
Schneider  and  Microsoft’s  Harry  Patz,  he 
gushed:  “We  want  to  be  your  best  friends!” 

Then  he  admitted  that  Schneider,  Yahoo’s 
senior  vice  president  of  marketplace,  is 
doing  a  better  job  interfacing  with  the 
newspaper  industry  after  some  confused 
executives  asked  what’s  in  it  for  them. 

“Boy,  what  a  difference  a  year  makes!” 
joked  Schneider,  the  one-time  contender  to 
run  Knight  Bidder  before  it  was  spirited 
away  to  McClatchy.  “Even  a  year  ago  I  was 
talking  about  how  come  newspapers  can’t 
come  together. 

“We  are  quite  selective  where  we  put 
our  strategic  alliances.  Newspapers  fit 
that  so  well.  Our  technology  and  reach  and 
ability  to  engage  audience  is  unparalleled,” 
Schneider  added.  Something,  it  should  be 
noted,  that  newspapers  were  able  to  brag 
about  not  so  long  ago.  @ 
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Lo^al  readers  earn  rewards 

Many  papers  fight  circulation  declines  by  offering  free  stuff 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

IN  AN  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
culations  FAS-FAX  reporting 
period  that  was  devastating 
for  big-cit>’  new'spapers,  some 
metros  happily  discovered  that 
a  souped-up  subscriber  loyalty 
program  can  be  their  best  friend. 

Consider  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Its  overall  numbers  essentially 
tracked  its  peers  among  the  20 
biggest  newspapers,  with  circula¬ 
tion  falling  2.1%  on  weekdays,  and 
1.7%  on  Sundays.  Yet  home  deliv¬ 
ery’  grew  1.6%  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  2.1%  on  Sundays. 

Tribune  marketers  say  the 
difference  is  Subscriber  Advantage, 
launched  Uvo  years  ago  to  replace  a 
traditional  rewards  program  of  dis¬ 
counts  on  merchandise  and  servic¬ 
es  with  one  that  emphasizes  more 
interaction  v\ith  the  newspaper 
through  exclusive  access  to  events 
and  content.  “You  can’t  just  give 
people  a  card  to  put  in  their  wallet 
and  cany'  around,"  says  Kathleen 
O’Hara,  the  Tribune's  director  of 
customer  relationship  marketing. 
“It  was  important  that  they  believe 
they  are  in  a  special  place.”  More 
than  230,000  of  its  730,000 
subscribers  have  signed  up,  and 
follow-up  research  show's  they  are 
20%  more  likely  than  non-mem¬ 
bers  to  renew'  subscriptions. 

The  whole  point  of  a  loj-alt)' 
program  should  be  deepening  the 
relationships  with  subscribers,  ar¬ 
gues  Dan  Schaub,  The  Sacramento 
Bee’s  senior  vice  president  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Like  many  papers,  the  Bi’e 
tried  numerous  rewards  programs 
without  much  of  a  payoff.  Then, 
three  v  ears  ago,  it  created  Press 
Club,  which  has  become  the  most 


TOP  20  DAILY  PAPERS 

ABC  FAS-FAX  far  Top  20  Daily  Papem 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  March  31. 2007 

AVERAGE  DAILT  GAIN/ILOSS)  SAME 
CIRCUIATION  PERIOD  LAST  YEAR 

I.  USAWaf 

2.278,022 

5,207 

0.2% 

2.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 

2.062.312 

12,526 

0.6% 

:i.  The  New  York  Times 

1.120.420 

(22,044) 

(1.9%) 

4.  Los  Aageles  Times 

815,723 

(36,111)  (-4.2%) 

5.  Mew  York  Post 

724,748 

51,369 

7.6% 

6.  DailfNews,  NewYorIt 

718,174 

9,697 

1.3% 

7.  The  Washingtoo  Post 

699,130 

(25.112) 

(3.4%) 

s.  CMc4|9  Tribune 

566,827 

(12.252) 

(2.1%) 

9.  Houston  Chronicle 

503,114 

(10.274) 

(2.0%) 

10.  The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenn 

433.731 

(4.993) 

(1.1%) 

II.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

411,919 

(68,562)  (14.2%) 

12.  NewstJag,  Melville,  N.Y 

398,231 

(29,543) 

(6.9%) 

i.'L  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

386,564 

(11,683) 

(2.9%) 

14.  The  Boston  Globe 

382,503 

(14.785) 

(3.7%) 

15.  The  Star-Ledger,  NewarK  NJ. 

372,629 

(24.118) 

(6.0%) 

16  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

357,399 

(7.612) 

(2.0%) 

17  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

352,593 

2,136 

0.6% 

IS.  Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

345,252 

(17.713) 

(4.8%) 

IS.  TAe  P/a/n  Deafer.  Cleveland 

344,704 

1,541 

0.4% 

20.  Detroit  Free  Press 

329,989 

(16,269) 

(4.7%) 

TOP  20  SUNDAY  PAPERS 


ABC  FAS-FAXfiyr  Top  30  Sunday  Paptrt  AVERAGE  SUNUV  GAIN/dOSS)  SAME 


FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ENDEO  March  31 . 2007 

CIRCUUnON 

PERIOD  LAST  YEAR 

1.  The  New  York  Times 

1,627,062 

(56,793)  (3.3%) 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

1,173.096 

(58,275)  (4.7%) 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

940,620 

(16,592)  (1.7%) 

4  The  Washington  Post 

929,921 

(30,763)  (3.2%) 

.5.  Daily  News,  New  York 

775,543 

(19,610)  (2.4%) 

6.  The  Denver  PostIRocky  Mountain  News 

704,168 

(5,638)  (0.7%) 

7.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

688,670 

(17,295)  (2.4%) 

K.  Houston  Chronicle 

677,425 

(15,132)  (2.1%) 

9.  Detroit  Free  Press* 

640,356 

N/A  N/A 

10.  Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis 

574,406 

(32,294)  (5.3%) 

11.  The  Star-Ledger,  HewarKWi. 

570,523 

(25,832)  (4.3%) 

12.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

563,079 

(86,630)  (13.3%) 

13.  The  Boston  Globe 

562,273 

(41,795)  (6.9%) 

14.  The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenit 

541,757 

(14,708)  (2.6%) 

1 5 .  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 

523,687 

(37,718)  (6.7%) 

16  Newsday,  Melville.  N.Y 

464,169 

(24,656)  (5.0%) 

17.  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 

442,482 

(8,393)  (1.8%) 

iH.  New  York  Post 

439,202 

25,493  6.1% 

19.  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

438,006 

(13,498)  (2.9%) 

20.  The  St  Petersburg  Times 

430,893 

8,483  2.0% 

Note:  Daily  average  is  Monday-through-Friday.  Does  not 
include  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

^Change  of  frequency  Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


imitated  program  in  the  industry. 

“It’s  all  about  having  them  feel  the  paper, 
touch  it,  make  it  a  part  of  their  lives,  and  if 
we  do  that,  they’re  not  going  to  go  away,” 
Schaub  say’s.  Now’,  even  as  overall  circula¬ 
tion  slips,  “w'e’ve  been  able  to  hold  the  line 


on  home  delivery.” 

Nearly  every  Press  Club  offer  is  e.xclusive 
to  members,  and  there’s  a  bit  of  a  velvet 
rope  outside  the  club,  too.  Making  sub¬ 
scribers  register  emphasizes  the  value  of  the 


membership,  the  paper  maintains.  These 
new'  loyalty  programs  often  involve  Jour¬ 
nalists.  Like  many  papers,  the  Bee  hosts 
movie  premieres  for  loyalty  program 
members,  but  it  also  has  its  movie  critic, 
Carla  Meyer,  review  the  film  on  the  spot. 

Members  of  The  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ters  new  Register  Insider  program  flock  to 
the  newspaper’s  building  for  such  events  as 
a  discussion  betw’een  a  sportswriter 
and  former  basketball  star  Kareem  Abdul- 
Jabbar.  Subscriber  retention  has  never  been 
higher  at  the  paper,  says  Vice  President  of 
Circulation  Larry'  Riley. 

“Our  members  like  discounts,  they  like 
free  stuff  —  but  I  think  they  also  w'ant  to 
have  a  more  personal  relationship  with  the 
newspaper,”  says  Bill  Nagel,  vice  president 
of  circulation  and  consumer  marketing 
at  the  Son  Diego  Union-Tribune,  which 
models  its  Subscriber  Perks  program  after 
the  Bee's  and  the  Trib's. 

Interest  in  the  workings  of  the  home- 
tow'n  paper  can  be  surprising,  says  Schaub: 
“One  of  the  corny  things  we  started  out 
with  was  a  tour  of  the  Bee  building.  We 
thought  we’d  do  one  a  month,  and  after 
about  sL\  months  we  would  have  pretty 
much  put  every  one  through  who  cared  to 
see  it.  Well,  w'e’re  going  on  three-and-a-half 
years,  and  we’re  running  them  twice  or 
three  times  a  month.”  H 


Walking  to  find  out  if 
paporoaroontlionin 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


Most  publishers,  when  they 
retire,  take  to  a  life  of  golf  and 
rela.\ation.  Not  so  with  Jim 
Hopson.  When  he  punched  out  for  the 
final  time  after  33  years  as  life  as  a 
newspaper  executive  —  most  recently  as 


Former  publisher  Hopson  hits  the  dusty  trail. 
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Photo  of  the  Month 

A  FIRE  WATCH  IN  FLORIDA 


CHIP  LITHERLAND,  SARASOTA  HERALD-TRIBUNE,  MAY  8 

JOYCE  Sauder,  a  Mennonite  woman,  looks  on  as  a 
raging  wildfire  approaches  her  house  in  Fox  Creek,  Fla. 
More  than  a  week  later,  on  May  16,  firefighters  had  still 
only  contained  50%  of  the  blazes,  which  already  had  charred 
over  190  square  miles  in  Florida.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Pop-ed:  All  the  news  fit  for  Prince 


publisher  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
in  Madison  and  vice  president  of  publish¬ 
ing  at  Lee  Enterprises  —  he  decided  to 
take  on  a  project  that  few  younger 
journos  would  dare  entertain.  Hopson, 

61,  is  seeking  to  find  out  if  the  woes  of  big 
metro  papers  are  affecting  their  small¬ 
town  peers  by  walking  across  America 
and  visiting  newspapers  along  the  way. 

If  it  sounds  like  a  bad  punch  line  to  a 
1980s  joke  —  Hands  Across  America, 
anyone?  —  it  isn’t.  Hopson  started  his 
journey  on  the  American  Discovery  Trail 
in  Lewes,  Del.,  on  April  30  and  has  a  blog 
at  PovTiter.org  about  his  adventures. 

“It’s  been  a  vague  notion  for  a  number 
of  years,”  Hopson  tells  E^P  from  the  trail 
in  mid-May.  It  was  a  short  conversation, 
since  he  needed  to  conserv  e  juice  for  his 
cell  phone  as  he  wouldn’t  be  near  a  plug 
for  several  days. 

“Obviously,  there  was  no  way  to  do  this 
with  a  full-time  job,”  he  adds.  “When  I 
announced  my  retirement,  I  started  to 
get  serious  about  it.”  His  wife,  Julie,  has 
been  supportive,  although  she  believes 
he’s  a  little  nuts  for  doing  it. 

She’s  a  good  editor,  too,  judging  by 
some  of  Hopson’s  posts.  He  submits 
entries  to  his  blog  “Little  Papers,  Big 
Countrv’”  by  borrowing  computers  either 
at  friends’  homes  or  hotels  at  which  he 
stays  along  the  trail,  when  he’s  not  camp¬ 
ing.  He  stopped  complaining  about  his 
aching  feet  after  his  wife  admonished  in  a 
post,  “The  PovTiter  site  is  for  journalists, 
and  they  want  you  to  write  about  new'spa- 
pers.  If  you  want  to  write  about  your  feet, 
post  to  a  chiropodists’  Web  site.” 

Early  in  his  trek,  Hopson  wrote  about 
his  visits  with,  among  others.  Chuck 
Peterson,  editor  of  the  Granville  (Ohio) 
Sentinel.  “What  I'm  finding  is  that  small 
papers  continue  to  do  prettv'  well  with 
their  audience  and  advertisers,”  Hopson 
says.  “They  don’t  have  competitors  that 
can  get  underneath  them.” 

Hopson  carries  an  iPod  and  a  radio,  but 
says  he  doesn’t  mind  the  silence:  “I  find 
I’m  comfortable  with  whatever  is  going 
on  inside  my  head.” 

He’s  come  across  wildlife  like  snapping 
turtles  and  blue  heron,  and  stumbled 
upon  the  not-so-natural,  like  emptv’  beer 
cans  and  discarded  diapers.  The  w’eirdest 
thing  he’s  encountered?  “Honestly,  I 
haven’t  found  anything  particularly 
weird,”  he  says.  On  second  thought,  he 
offers,  “Except  for  one  publisher  who 
refused  to  meet  me  for  breakfast,  because 
he’s  not  a  morning  person.”  [1 


BY  DAVID  S.  HIRSCHMAN 

KEWING  YOUNGER,  TiiE  BOSTON 

Globe  from  May  7  to  18  presented  the 
day's  headlines  on  its  Web  site  via  a 
“Pop-Ed”  music  video  starring  local  musi¬ 
cian  Jake  Brennan,  each  day  singing  a  song 
“ripped  from  the  headlines.” 

One  song  looked  at  former 
Red  So.x  star  Roger  Clemens 
re-signing  with  the  New'  York 
Yankees,  asserting  that  “now 
he’s  the  Boss’  boy  for  28  mil¬ 
lion.”  Another  song  based  on  a 
local  story'  w'as  titled  “My  Duct 
Tape  Prom  Queen.”  Readers 
were  allowed  to  submit  their 
ow'n  lyrics  —  and  music  videos. 

“I  feel  like  it’s  my  take  on 
what  modem  folk  music  is,” 
says  Brennan.  “Woody 


Guthrie,  Bob  Dy'lan,  and  Pete  Seeger  all 
vv'Tote  about  things  that  happened  in  the 
immediate  time  frame.  Now  it’s  the  infor¬ 
mation  age  and  w'e  have  all  these  tools 
available  to  us,  and,  creatively,  we’re  at 
a  crossroads  of  technology.” 

The  day’s  song  also  aired 
each  night  on  Boston’s  92.9 
WBOS,  w'hich  hosted  with 
boston.com  a  live  concert 
featuring  Brennan. 

The  songw'riter  aw'oke  at 
6  a.m.  each  day  to  pen  his 
songs  and  submit  them  to 
boston.com  editor  David 
Beard  by  8:30  a.m.  Once 
they  were  approved,  Brennan 
hit  the  recording/video 
studio.  The  project  also 
included  a  blog.  [S 


A  picker,  but  not  a  grinner 
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EPPY  AWARDS  2007 


The  very  best  Web-spinners 

T 


HEDWra 


he  2007  EPpy  Awards  were  presented  May 
24  during  the  Interactive  Media  Conference 
and  Trade  Show  in  Miami,  sponsored  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  Mediaweek  magazines.  The 
awards  recognize  media  companies'  best  Internet 
services.  Links  to  the  winners  and  finalists  listed  here 
can  be  found  in  the  EPpy  Awards  section  at  E&P  Online 


LoHud's  Varsity  Central  (LoHud.com)  -  The  Journal 
News,  White  Plains,  N.Y 

McHenryCountySports.com  -  Northwest  News  Group 
of  Greater  Chicago 


Winner:  Seahawks  Insider  -  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
SportsJustice  (Chron.com)  -  Houston  Chronicle 
The  LoHud  Yankees  Blog  (LoHud.com) 


(more  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  NYTimes.com 
Washingtonpost.com 
USATODAYcom 

Best  Newspaper-Affiliated  Web  Site 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  BoomerGirl.com  (The  World  Co.) 
HeraldTribune.com 

PilotOnline.com  and  HamptonRoads.com 

Best  Weekly  Newspaper-Affiliated  Web  Site 

Winner:  WickedLocalPlymouth.com 

OrlandoWeekly.com 

VillageSoup.com 

Best  Spanish-language  Newspaper  Web  Site 

Winner:  ELPAIS.com 

AIDiaTx.com 

EINuevoHerald.com 


(more  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  MarketWatch.com  (Dow  Jones) 
The  Detroit  News  Auto  Insider 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  Online 


(fewer  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  ChicagoBusiness.com 

BNET,  The  Go-To  Place  for  Management 

Smartrecruit.com  (Dolan  Media  Management) 


Jordan's  War  'w/*'  f 

(Roanoke.com), 

Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 

Habitat  vs.  Development  (PE.com), 

The  Press-Enterprise,  Riverside,  (iaiif. 

Best  Communi^  Web  Site 

(more  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  HorseCity.com 

Riding  Talk  (CBC.ca,  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.) 
The  Deadly  Gap  (Newsday.com),  Newsday 
Interactive 

Best  Coniiiiunit]i  Web  Site 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  lndyMoms.com  (The  Indianapolis  Star) 
MyNewsOK  (NewsOK.com),  The  Oklahoman 
Ohioelects.com  (Dispatch  Digital) 


Winner:  FT  Alphaville 

Brand  New  Day  (BusinessWeek.com) 

Hot  Property  (BusinessWeek.com) 


(more  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  Washingtonpost.com 
ELPAIS.com 
NYTimes.com 
Slate.com 


(more  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  Life  Section,  USATODAYcom 
Azcentral.com's  Entertainment  Guide 
ShowBuzz.com  (CBS) 


(fewer  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  BNET,  The  Go-To  Place  for  Management 
lndyMoms.com 

Commercialappeal.com,  The  Commercial  Appeal, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Winner:  ESPN.com 
MSNBC.com 
Sundance  Channel 

Best  LocdllV/Cable-Atfiliated  Web  Site 

Winner:  TVS.cat  -  Televisio  de  Catalunya 
CBC.ca/bc 

WRAL.com,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Best  National  Magazine-Altiliated  Web  Site 

Winner:  FastCompany.com 

lnc.com 

Newsweek.com 

Best  News  Web  Site 

(more  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  BBC  News 

Bloomberg.com 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Online 

Best  News  Web  Site 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  asap  (The  Associated  Press) 

AzStarNet.com  -  Arizona  Daily  Star 
HeraldTribune.com  -  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune 
PilotOnline.com  -  The  Virginian-Pilot 

Best  Media-Attiliated  News  Blog 

Winner:  The  Swamp  (Chicagotribune.com) 

The  Buzz  (Tampabay.com) 

The  Fix  (Washingtonpost.com) 

Best  Sports  Web  Site 


Best  [ntertainment  Web  Site 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  EP3.es  (Madrid) 

Explore  L.l.  -  Newsday  Interactive 
Vita.mn  •  The  Star  Tribune  Co. 

Best  Media-Atfiliated  [ntertainment  Blog 

Winner:  Stuck  in  the  '80s  (TampaBay.com) 
HandStamp  (Chron.com) 

Kentucky.com:  It's  All  About  Blog 
Spokane7.com:  Taste  of  the  Town  (The 
Spokesman-Review,  Spokane,  Wash.) 

Best  Special  feature  in  a  Web  Site  -  News  or  Event 

(more  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winners:  A  People  Torn  (StarTribune.com)  and 
House  of  Lies  (MiamiHerald.com)  (Tie) 

Everest:  Beyond  the  Limit 
(Discovery  Channel  Online) 

The  Fall  of  Enron  (Chron.com) 

Best  Special  feature  in  a  Web  Site  -  News  or  Event 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  Kyrgyzstan  Revolution  Revisited 
(EurasiaNet.org) 

Gators  Championship  Coverage  (Gatorsports.com), 
The  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun 
Indianapolis  500  (lndyStar.com),  Indianapolis  Star 
Train  Jumping:  A  Desperate  Journey  (PalmBeach- 
Post.com),  The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post 

Best  Special  feature  in  a  Web  Site  -  Enterprise 


BestUseoflTiileoinaWebSite 

(more  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  CNN.com 
NYTimes.com  Video 

PGA.com  Pipeline  I 

Washingtonpost.com 

BestUseotllifleoinaWebSite 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winners:  Studio  55  (Naplesnews.com),  Naples 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  and 

AppealTVcom  (The  Commercial  Appeal)  (Tie) 

HGTV  KitchenDesign 

The  Frederick  (Md.)  News-Post 


(more  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  DallasNews.com 
Boston.com  Real  Estate 
Washingtonpost.com  Jobs 


(fewer  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  NWjobs.com 
BostonWorks.com 
PalmBeachPost.com  Classifieds 

Best  College  Newspaper  Internet  Service 

Winner:  Indiana  Daily  Student  at  idsnews.com 
ASU  Web  Devil 

Horizonlines.org  (Minnesota  State  University 
Moorhead) 


(more  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  ESPN.com 
CBS  SportsLine 
Sl.com 

Best  Sports  Web  Site 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  KUsports.com  -  Lawrence  Journal-World 
TideSports.com  -  The  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 


(more  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  The  Weivht  (Sacbee.com),  Sacramento  Bee 
GenTech  on  CBSNews.com 
MSNBC;  Inside  Gitmo 

Best  Special  feature  in  a  Web  Site  -  Enterprise 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  visitors  per  month) 

Winner:  Unrighteous  Traffick:  Rhode  Island's  slave 
history  (Projo.com),  The  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal 


Ibe  Inaugural  Knight  News  Innnvatinn  Award 

Winner:  Public  Insight  Journalism  (Center  for 
Innovation  in  Journalism  at  American  Public  Media) 
Data  Universe  (Asbury  Park  Press,  Neptune,  N.J.) 
Crowd-Sourcing  (The  News-Press,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.) 
Poverty  in  the  Northwest  Suburbs,  Harvard's  South 
Trailer  Park  (Northwest  News  Group  of  Greater 
Chicago) 
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ARKANSAS 

Rick  Fahr  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Log  Cabin  Democrat  in  Conway.  Fahr 
most  recently  was  managing  editor  of 
The  Jonesboro  Sun. 

CALIFORNIA 
Carole  Leigh  Hutton  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  and  executive  editor  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Hutton  recently 
joined  CNP  as  vice  president  of  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers.  Before  that,  she  served 
as  Knight  Bidder’s  vice  president/news. 

Kelly  Leibold  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Democrat  in  Woodland.  He 
most  recently  serv'ed  as  vice  president 
of  circulation  for  the  Eureka  Humboldt 
Publishing  Group. 

Dan  Becker  has  been  named  national 
entertainment  photo  editor  for  The 
Associated  Press  in  Los  Angeles.  Becker 
has  been  a  photo  editor  with  AP  for  seven 
years  in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 

C  O  L  ()  R  A  1)  O 

David  J.  Butler  has  been  appointed  vice 
president/news  for  MediaNews  Group 
Inc.  in  Denver.  Butler  most  recently 
served  as  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Detroit  News. 

Dan  Haley  has  been  named  editorial  page 
editor  of  The  Denver  Post.  He  is  promoted 
from  editorial  wTiter. 

C  O  N  N  F  C  I  1  C  U  T 
John  Dunster  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  News-Times  of  Danbury.  Dunster 
most  recently  was  senior  vice  president  of 

VIRGINIA 

Carole 
Tarrant 

has  been  named 
editor  of  rAe 
I  Roanoke  Times. 
Tarrant  has  been  the  paper’s 
managing  editor  since  2005. 


snoHE 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 
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NEVADA 


Edward  (Ted)  Power 

Edward  (Ted)  Power  has  been  appointed 
president/publisher  of  the  Reno  Gazette- 
Journal.  Power  most  recently  served  as 
president  and  publisher  of  two  Louisiana 
papers,  The  Daily  Advertiser  \n  Lafayette 
and  The  Daily  World  in  Opelousas.  He 
also  was  vice  president  of  Gannett’s  Sun 
Coast  Group,  overseeing  the  company’s 
newspapers  in  Louisiana,  including  Shreveport,  Alexandria, 
and  Monroe,  as  well  as  Lafayette  and  Opelousas.  A  Warrenton, 
Va.,  native.  Power  began  his  career  in  1979  as  a  reporter  at 
The  Tennessean  in  Nashville,  where  he  worked  for  23  years. 


marketing  for  The  Advocate  of  Stamford 
and  Greenwich  Time. 

I  LORI  I)  A 

Jim  Lamar  has  been  named  sports  editor 
of  the  Tallahassee  Democrat.  Lamar  has 
been  general  manager  of  The  Osceola, 
a  Tallahassee  weekly,  since  2002. 

ILLINOIS 

Jane  Carlson  has  been  named  features 
editor  of  The  Register-Mail  in  Galesburg. 
Carlson  has  served  as  the  paper’s  educa¬ 
tion  reporter  since  2006.  She  succeeds 
Janet  Klockenga,  who  left  to  become  senior 
editor  of  the  magazine  department  at  The 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 

Eric  Olson  has  been  named  business  editor 
for  the  Northwest  News  Group  of  Greater 


Chicago,  which  includes  the  Kane  County 
Chronicle  and  the  Northwest  Herald  in 
Crystal  Lake.  Previously,  Olson  served  as 
metro  news  editor. 

Kevin  Beese  has  been  named  metro  editor 
of  the  Northwest  Herald  in  Crystal  Lake. 
Beese  is  a  former  managing  editor  with 
the  Pioneer  Press  weekly  group  in  subur¬ 
ban  Chicago. 

I  O  WA 

Jeff  Tecklenburg  has  been  named  opinion 
page  editor  at  The  Gazette  in  Cedar 
Rapids.  Tecklenburg  most  recently  served 
as  editor  of  the  Muscatine  Journal. 

K  E  N  I  L  C  K  \ 

Duke  Conover  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Paducah  Sun.  Previously,  he 


Amy  Pack,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Tulare 
(Calif.)  Advance-Register 
and  the  Visalia  (Calif.) 
Times-Delta,  last  month 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


received  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.’s  Presidents  Ring  for 
outstanding  performance 
during  2006.  Nine  other 
Gannett  publishers  also 
received  the  award, 
which  Pack  has  now 


won  seven  times. 
Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  has  bestowed 
its  2007  Berger  Award 
for  Best  Human-Interest 
Reporting  on  Abigail 


Tucker,  a  features  writer 
for  The  Sun  in  Baltimore. 


Peter  Bhatia,  executive 
editor  of  The  Oregonian, 


was  elected  president  of ' 
the  Accrediting  CouncH 
on  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations  during  its  May 
meeting.  He  will  serve  ' 
a  three-year  term. 
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David  Rosenzweig 

67,  Died  May  2 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  EDITOR.  REPORTER 


David  Rosenzweig  can  be  recalled  as  one 
of  those  “thorough”  editors  who  believed  in 
accuracy  as  an  essential  tool  for  making  his 
paper  the  best  it  could  be.  So  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
he’d  call  reporters  at  home  late  at  night  to  double¬ 
check  facts  in  stories  or  pose  new  questions. 

Such  is  the  price  of  participating  in  high-visibility 
coverage,  a  game  Rosenzweig  knew  all  too  well. 

During  the  more  than  30  years  he  spent  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  he  covered  some  of  the  biggest  stories 
in  Southern  California,  among  them  the  Hillside  Strangler  case  and  the  Symbionese 
Liberation  Army  shootout,  as  well  as  cases  of  police  misconduct. 

Rosenzweig  joined  the  Times  in  1971  as  a  staff  writer  and  served  in  various 
editing  positions  from  1979  to  1983,  when  he  was  named  metro  editor.  In  that 
position,  he  oversaw  the  paper’s  coverage  of  the  1985  listeriosis  epidemic  that 
caused  48  deaths,  the  Night  Stalker  serial  murder  case,  and  the  McMartin  Pre- 
School  molestation  case.  While  covering  the  latter,  Rosenzweig  became  a  story 
himself  when  he  revealed  that  he  and  Lael  Rubin,  then  the  deputy  district  attorney 
leading  the  prosecution,  had  become  romantically  involved.  He  recused  himself 
from  the  Times  coverage  of  the  case,  and  years  later  the  two  were  married. 

In  1989  Rosenzweig  was  named  assistant  managing  editor  for  investigations, 
and  four  years  later  returned  to  reporting  to  cover  law  and  court  issues.  He  was 
covering  L.A.’s  federal  courts  when  he  retired  in  December  2005. 


served  as  managing  editor  of  The  News 
Herald  in  Morganton,  N.C. 

MASSAC  H  IJ  S  E  T  1  S 
Al  Getler  has  been  named  general  manager 
of  the  Eagle-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  in 
North  Andover.  Pre\dously,  Getler  serv'ed 
as  president  and  publisher  of  The  Daily 
Star  in  Oneonta,  N.Y. 

Jack  Sullivan  is  the  new  editorial  page 
editor  of  The  Patriot  Ledger  in  Quincy, 
Mass.  Sullivan  was  most  recently  news 
editor  at  The  Enterprise  of  Brockton. 

Mark  Torpey  has  been  named  sports  editor. 
Torpey  worked  for  nearly  20  years  as 
sports  editor  and  assistant  sports  editor 
at  the  Boston  Herald,  and  most  recently 
was  news  editor  for  The  Daily  Item 
in  Lynn. 

Brian  McGrory  has  been  named  deputy 
managing  editor/local  news  at  The  Boston 
Globe.  He  most  recently  served  as  a  metro 
columnist.  Dante  Ramos  has  been  named 
deputy  editor  of  the  editorial  page.  Ramos 
joined  the  paper  in  2006  as  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board.  Donald  MacGillis  has 
been  named  assistant  editorial  page 
editor.  MacGillis  has  been  a  member  of 


the  editorial  board  since  2000,  and  before 
that  he  serv'ed  as  assistant  metro  editor 
and  assistant  city  editor.  Caleb  Solomon  has 
been  named  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  deputy  managing  editor  in  charge  of 
front-page  enterprise.  He  most  recently 
was  assistant  managing  editor/business. 
Replacing  Solomon  in  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  is  Shirley  Leung,  a  Globe  senior  assis¬ 
tant  business  editor. 

M  I  C  H  I  (i  A  N 

Jonathan  Wolman  has  been  named  editor 
and  publisher  of  The  Detroit  News. 
Wolman  has  been  editorial  page  editor  at 
The  Denver  Post  since  2004.  He  succeeds 
David  J.  Butler,  who  was  appointed 
VP/news  for  MediaNews  Group  Inc. 

M 1 N  N  ESO  TA 

Christine  Ledbetter  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  for  features  at  the 
Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis.  Pre\iously, 
she  was  features  editor  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

M  1  S  S  O  U  R  1 

Mark  Lile  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Marshfield  Mail.  Lile,  who  was  named 
managing  editor  in  1991,  most  recently 


served  as  a  copy  editor  at  The  Lawton 
(Okla.)  Constitution. 

Dana  Plowman  has  been  promoted  to 
recruitment  advertising  account  executive 
at  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press.  Before  that, 
she  was  a  classified  ad  advisor. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Geoff  Mancini  has  been  named  online 
general  manager  for  The  Press  of  Atlantic 
City  Media  Group.  Mancini  previously 
served  as  online  advertising  sales  manag¬ 
er  for  Philadelphia  Media  Holdings  LLC. 

NEW  YORK 

Jon  Auerbach  has  been  named  editor  in 
chief  of  Metro  U.S.,  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  papers  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia.  Auerbach  most  recently  was 
executive  editor  of  Star  magazine,  and 
previously  was  assistant  managing  editor 
and  Sunday  editor  at  the  Neu'  York  Post. 

Clark  Hoyt  has  been  named  public  editor 
for  The  New  York  Times.  Hoyt,  who  most 
recently  served  as  Knight  Ridder’s  Wash¬ 
ington  chief,  succeeds  Byron  Calame. 

Allison  Werder  has  been  named  senior  vice 
president  of  business  development  for 
Parade  magazine.  Werder  joined  Parade 
in  2002  as  manager/planning  and 
development  and  was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  business  development  in  2004. 

Denis  Paquin  has  been  named  national 
sports  photo  editor  for  The  Associated 
Press.  Paquin,  who  will  be  based  in  New 
York,  most  recently  was  AP’s  administra¬ 
tive  photo  editor  in  Chicago. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

John  Irby  has  been  named  editor  of  The 

Bismarck  Tribune.  Irby  most  recently 

LOUISIANA 

Eric 

Narcisse 

has  been  named 
sports  editor  of 
The  Daily  World 
in  Opelousas.  Previously,  he 
was  a  sports  reporter  at  The 
Daily  Advertiser  in  Lafayette. 
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served  as  a  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
Edward  R.  Murrow  School  of  Communi¬ 
cation  at  Washington  State  University. 

He  succeeds  Dave  Bundy. 

Scott  Nulph  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Wahpeton  Daily  News. 

Nulph  most  recently  was  the  sports  editor 
at  iheAmes  (Iowa)  Tribune. 

OHIO 

Susan  Goldberg  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland.  Goldberg 
most  recently  served  as  executive  editor 
and  vice  president  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News.  She  succeeds  Doug  Clifton. 

John  Hock  has  been  named  advertising 
director  of  the  Dayton  Business  Journal. 
Hock  joined  the  newspaper  in  March  as 
an  advertising  consultant. 

O  K  L  A  H  O  .M  A 

Kim  Benedict  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Ardmoreite  in  Ardmore.  She 
has  served  as  publisher  of  The  Daily  News 
in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  since  2002.  Benedict 
succeeds  Bill  Stauffer,  who  is  retiring. 

RHODE  I  S  L  A  N  D 
Barbara  J.  Nauman  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  director  of  consumer  marketing  at 
The  Providence  Journal.  She  has  served  as 
promotion  director  since  1996,  and  will 
continue  in  that  capacity. 

I  E  N  NESS  E  E 

Mike  DeLapp  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Herald-Citizen  in  Cookeville.  He 
most  recently  was  publisher  of  the 
Franklin  News  Post  in  Rocky  Mount,  Va. 

T  E  X  A  S 

Bob  Belcher  has  been  named  assistant 
editor  of  the  Corsicana  Daily  Sun.  He  is 
promoted  from  reporter. 

\  I  R  G  1  M  A 

Sarah  K.  Baker  has  been  named  chief 
financial  officer  for  Virginian-Pilot 
Media  Co.  in  Norfolk.  Baker  has  been 
publisher  of  The  Carroll  County  Times 
in  Westminster,  Md.,  since  2004. 

Mitch  Sneed  has  been  appointed  publisher 
oiThe  Culpeper  Star-Exponent.  Sneed 
has  been  managing  editor  of  the  Opelika- 
Auburn  (Ala.)  News  since  2003. 

He  succeeds  C.  Kirk  Read,  who  has  been 
appointed  Media  General’s  Northern 
Virginia  regional  publi.sher. 


OBITUARIES 


George  Kiseda 

80,  Died  May  13 

PITTSBURGH/PHIUOELPHIA 

SPORTSWRITER 

SPORTSWRITER 

George  Kiseda, 
known  to  many  journal¬ 
ists  as  “The  Silver  Quill,” 
was  a  straight  shooter 
who  wasn’t  afraid  to 
tell  it  like  it  was  (or  at 
least,  how  he  saw  things 
from  his  no-nonsense 
perspective). 

Kiseda,  who  wrote 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  in 
the  1950s  and  ’60s,  was 
perhaps  best  known  for 
crusading  about  civil 
rights  issues  in  sports 
in  the  1950s.  One  1957 
column  he  wrote  for  the 
Sun-Telegraph  about  an 


upcoming  game  between 
Army  and  Tulane  in 
the  Sugar  Bowl  in  New 
Orleans  —  at  which  seat¬ 
ing  was  segregated  —  re¬ 
ceived  national  attention 
w'hen  U.S.  Rep.  James 
Fulton  read  it  aloud  on 
the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Kiseda  left  the  Bul¬ 
letin  and  stopped  writ¬ 
ing  at  44.  He  finished 
his  career  in  1984  as 
a  sports  copy  editor  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Gabriel  M.  Cohen 

98,  Died  April  19 
FOUNDER.  NATIONAL  JEWISH 
POST  &  OPINION 

ABRiEL  M.  Cohen, 
who  abandoned  a 
brief  pro  boxing  career  to 
found  the  newspaper  that 
became  the  National 


Jewish  Post  Csf  Opinion, 
started  his  first  Jewish 
weekly  in  Louisville, 

Ky.,  in  1935.  Two  years 
later,  he  moved  it  to 
Indianapolis  when  a 
flood  ruined  his  office 
and  equipment. 

Cohen  ran  cross 
country  and  bo.xed  at 
the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  where  he  won 
athletic  letters  in  both 
sports.  He  briefly  turned 
professional,  boxing  un¬ 
der  the  name  Abie  Levy. 

Helen  Cohen,  his  wife 
of  60  years,  wrote  a  col¬ 
umn  titled  “A  Woman's 
View”  in  the  Post  SJ 
Opinion  from  1946  to 
1973.  She  died  in  1999. 

The  paper,  now 
helmed  by  his  daughter, 
Jennie,  has  Indianapolis 
and  national  editions. 


JOURNAL  REGISTER  COMPANY 
HAS  SOLD 

WOONSOCKET  (Rl)  CALL 

(10,338  daily  and  15,047  Sunday  circulation) 

PAWTUCKET  (Rl)  TIMES 

(8,960  daily  circulation) 

WARWICK  (Rl)  DAILY  TIMES 

(437  daily  circulation) 

KENT  COUNTY  (Rl)  DAILY  TIMES 

(3,285  dally  circulation) 

and  six  non-daily  publications 

with  total  paid  and  controlled  circulation  of  45,362 
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KilV  Times  -  «  " 


TO 

R.I.S.N.  OPERATIONS  INC. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Journal  Register  Company  in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray  ' 

.Santa  Fe  N.\I  t:  50.5. 820. 2700  f:  505.820.2900  wu-iv.dirksvanc.s.sen.cnm 
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Rich  as  it  is,  Rupert  Murdoch’s  bid  for  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  is  yet 
another  deal  that  diminishes  the  value  of  newspapers 


Here  we  go  again.  Another 
squirrelly  takeover  proposal 
plops  unbidden  on  the 
doorstep  of  an  iconic  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  company,  and  though  no¬ 
body  thinks  any  good  will  come  of  it,  there’s 
yet  again  a  feeling  that  one  way  or  another 
a  change  in  ownership  is  inevitable. 

Has  it  really  only  been  19  months  since  a 
single  letter  from  Bruce  Sherman  har¬ 
rumphing  about  the  stock  price  of  Knight 
Bidder  Inc.  set  off  this  disastrous  domino 
effect  in  the  newspaper  industry?  Deal 
upon  deal,  valuations  and 
journalistic  reputations  The  ne 

tumble  as  an  assortment  of  /•  t- 
billionaires  with  expertise  in  1110 

sjjec  home  construction,  tOO  20C 

real  estate,  grocery  stores,  , 

and  the  movies  —  joined  put  in  1 

very  occasionally  by  people  ofonC  ’ 

who  actually  know  the 
newspaper  business  —  dismal 

engage  in  auctions  where 
the  object  seems  to  be  to  race  the  other  guy 
to  the  lowest  EBITDA  multiple. 

Now  comes  News  Corp.’s  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  and  his  takeover  proposal  for  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  Two  things  you  can  say  about 
Rupert:  He  knows  newspapers,  and  he’s  no 
cheapskate.  His  $5  billion  bid  puts  a  premi¬ 
um  of  some  67%  on  what  had  been  the  go¬ 
ing  price  for  stock  in  Dow  Jones,  publisher 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  that  rare 
newspaper  company  that’s  managed  to 
monetize  the  Web. 

The  Bancroft  family  —  or  at  least  those 
among  them  who  represent  a  bare  majority 
of  Dow  Jones  voting  stock  —  say  they’re 
opposed  to  handing  the  company  over  to 
Murdoch.  And  maybe  they’ll  succeed  in 
staving  off  this  unwanted  suitor  where  such 


storied  names  as  the  Cowles,  Binghams, 
and  Lowes  could  not.  Here’s  hoping  they 
deny  Murdoch  the  prize  he  wants  so  badly. 
He’s  the  wrong  owner  for  the  Journal. 

Nothing  against  Rupert;  it’s  just  that  no 
one  should  be  permitted  to  dismantle  the 
Joumah  extraordinary  package  of  news 
pages  that  paint  a  warts-and-all  portrait  of 
corporate  America  in  a  new  Gilded  Age  of 
arrogance  and  corruption,  and  thundering 
opinion  pages  that  have  yet  to  encounter  a 
problem  from  here  to  Darftir  that  can’t  be 
solved  by  reducing  marginal  tax  rates. 

Murdoch  would  never 

The  news  pages 

„  -  X?  alone,  especially  if  either 

Ot  the  •VSJ  are  side  of  the  firewall, 

too  good  to  be  journalist  or  pundit, 

,  offended  the  tender 

put  in  the  hands  sensibilities  of  people 

of  one  who  could  off  their 

markets  to  News  Corp.s 
dismantle  them.  many  businesses.  Like, 
say,  the  architects 

of  the  Tiananmen  Square  massacre. 

We  can  appreciate  Murdoch’s  New  York 
Post,  for  its  obviously  biased  coverage  as 
much  as  anything  else.  America  used  to  be 
full  of  scrappy  newspapers  that  chose  their 
friends  and  foes.  And  if  the  Post  often 
throws  the  presumption  of  innocence  out 
the  window  —  casually  headlining  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  a  “perv”  or  a  “sicko”  nearly  every  day 
—  its  streetwise  audience  is  in  on  the  game. 

But  that  model  won’t  work  for  straight¬ 
shooting  financial  reporting  and  analysis. 
What  has  worked,  so  far,  is  the  dual-class 
stock  system  that  hands  veto  power  to  a 
privileged  hands-off' family.  Sure,  it’s  poor 
corporate  governance,  but  in  this  case  the 
devil  we  know  is  better  than  the  devil  we 
know  better. 
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Far  from  the  battlefield 


Al  McIntosh  will  likely  become  famous  this  fail  for  his  writing  on 
a  war,  but  he  was  also  a  strong  defender  of  weekly  papers 


Like  Shelby  Foote  (the  Civil  War  historian)  and 
Buck  Leonard  (the  old  ballplayer),  who  achieved 
greater  fame  after  appearing  in  Ken  Burns  docu¬ 
mentaries,  Al  McIntosh  may  become  something  of  a 
household  name  this  fall  when  Burns’  epic  series  on 
World  War  II  airs  on  PBS  (see  page  6).  But  McIntosh’s  newspaper 
days  extended  well  beyond  the  war  years  and  the  columns 
that  Tom  Hanks  reads  in  the  PBS  film.  He  served  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rock  County  Star  Herald  for  several  decades,  and 
became  president  of  the  Minnesota  Newspaper  Association, 


Although  he  did  not  serve  in  the  war, 
you  might  call  him  a  “fighting  editor,”  as  the 
following  episode  —  featuring  another  no¬ 
table  small-town  journalist  —makes  clear. 

On  Dec.  21, 1962,  Time  magazine  car¬ 
ried  a  short  profile  of  Robert  M.  “Bob” 
Myers,  the  40-year-old  publisher  of  what 
the  article  called  the  country’s  “largest  and 
most  prosperous  country  weekly,  the 
Lapeer  County  Press?  Like  McIntosh, 
Myers  had  a  long  career,  earning  election 
to  the  Michigan  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  Time  profile  opened  this  way:  “In 
the  judgment  of  Robert  Marshall  Myers, 
the  American  rural  weekly  is  valueless, 
lily-livered  and  moribund.  It  is  run  by 
‘printers,’  who  stuff  their  pages  with  syndi¬ 
cated  hayseed  features  and  eke  out  a  pre¬ 
carious  living  on  job-printing  contracts. 
The  political  power  of  the  country  weekly,’ 
says  Myers,  ‘is  a  grand  illusion.  More  than 
half  of  the  nation’s  9,000  weeklies  never 
print  an  editorial.  Those  that  do  are 
generally  reactionary.’” 

With  a  circulation  of  12,123,  the  Press 
easily  held  off  inroads  made  by  the  big 
Detroit  and  Flint  dailies,  and  made  a  good 
deal  of  money.  Myers  offered  to  split  all 


profits  above  $25,000  among  the  paper’s 
staff.  A  local  attorney  likened  the  County 
Press  to  the  Bible. 

The  article  continued:  “The  main  reason 


for  the  Press’s  success  is  that  it  strives,  with 
considerable  effect,  to  be  a  good  newspaper. 
...  The  county,  like  much  of  rural  America,  is 
sturdily  Republican,  but  the  Press  endorses 
candidates  without  regard  to  party.” 

To  make  the  paper  newsier,  Myers 
“reduced  ad  space  from  67%  to  60%  ... 
beefed  up  the  page  count  from  20  to  36, 
and  sometimes  to  40.  To  attract  competent 
newsmen,  he  matched  salaries  with  his 
metropolitan  competitors.  His  editorial 
staff  of  28  now  embraces  everything  from  a 
full-time  photographer  to  an  unpaid  poet. 

“In  the  process  of  rejuvenating  the  Press, 


Myers  threw  out  all  sacred  cows.  He  not 
only  refuses  to  participate  in  community 
drives,  but  sometimes  refuses  to  run 
stories  about  them.  County  merchants 
soon  discovered  that  taking  a  big  ad  in  the 
paper  did  not  buy  them  the  customaiy^ 
exemption  from  unfavorable  stories.  The 
Press  prints  all  drunk-driving  arrests, 
even  when  Lapeer  merchants  are  involved. 
As  if  to  console  them  for  such  publicity, 
Myers  recently  reported  in  his  own  weekly 
column  that  many  wealthy  residents  of 
Metamora,  a  community  eight  miles 
south,  were  deep  in  arrears  to  Lap)eer 
stores.  Myers’  victims  may  not  have 
appreciated  the  headline,  METAMORA 
DEADBEATS,  but  Lapeer  merchants  did.” 

Al  McIntosh  might  have  liked  much  of 
this,  but  one  remark  ticked  him  off  —  and 
he  sent  a  letter  to  Time  that  it  published  in 
its  Jan.  11, 1963,  edition. 

McIntosh  explained  at  the  outset  that  he 
had  no  quarrel  with  Myers,  “Ijut  when  you 
reprinted  his  uncalled-for  remark  that  the 
‘American  rural  weekly  is  valueless,  lily- 
livered  and  moribund,’  you  did  thousands 
of  aggressive  community  weekly  publishers 
an  injustice. 

“Talk  about  courage?  What  about  Horace 
Wells  of  the  Clinton  (Tenn.)  Courier-News, 
who  stood  up  to  the  ugly  mobs  of  uncouth 
segregationists?  Or  Hazel  Brannan  Smith, 
who  runs  a  small  weekly  in  Durant,  Miss.? 
She  knows  what  it  means  to  attack  a  cor¬ 
rupt  political  machine,  to  have  her  shop 
bombed,  to  be  shot  at  —  to  print  the  truth 
when  a  law  man  shot  a 
Negro  in  the  back  at  close 
range  and  then  used  the 
old  alibi  ‘he  was  trying  to 
escape.’ 

“Or  Samuel  Woodring  of 
the  North  Augusta  (S.C.) 
Star,  who  tried  to  oust  the 
corrupt  machine  bullies 
and  was  beaten  up  by  a 
police  sergeant,  called  a  dirty  Romanian 
Jew,  a  Yankee  and  a  Communist?  They 
started  a  boycott  and  another  newspaper 
against  him  —  but  he  didn’t  quit. 

“There  are  thousands  of  good,  aggressive, 
honest,  hard-working  publishers  who  are 
faithful  mirrors  of  the  happenings  of  their 
communities.  They  are  the  ones  who  lose 
business  and  fnendship  because  they  hold 
true  to  their  obligation  to  print  the  truth 
without  favor  for  fiiends  or  business.” 

Maybe  Bums  should  turn  to  a  history  of 
small-town  weeklies  next.  Surely  McIntosh 
would  make  it  again,  as  would  Myers.  ® 


Perhaps  Ken  Burns 
should  focus  on  small¬ 
town  publishers  for 
his  next  film:  Myers 
and  McIntosh  would 
surely  make  the  cut. 
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After  months  of  testing,  Gannett  has  rolled  out  its  Information  Center 
concept  at  85  papers.  How  does  it  work — and  will  it? 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

A  YEAR  AGO,  ANYONE  WHO  VISITED 

the  Daily  Record  in  Parsippa- 
ny,  N.J.,  in  the  dead  of  night 
would  find  it  empty,  except  for 
production  crews  running  the 
presses  for  the  morning  paper.  Most  of  its 
newsroom  staff  didn’t  arrive  until  after  8  a.m. 

Today,  those  passing  the  paper’s  cream- 
colored,  two-story  digs  off  Interstate  287  North 
at,  say,  3  a.m.,  are  likely  to  see  a  light  on  in  the 
second-floor  newsroom.  Inside,  they’d  usually 
find  Business  Editor  Kathy  Shwiff,  who  until 
February  worked  days  but  now  toils  the 
overnight,  also  serving  as  the  paper’s  co-digital 
editor.  As  part  of  the  Jersey  daily’s  new  “Infor¬ 
mation  Center,”  she  is  posting  traffic  reports, 
weather  items,  and  any  local  or  breaking  news 
she  can  find. 

This  “helps  us  get  people  on  the  Web  site 
before  they  go  to  work,”  Shwiff  says  one  April 
morning  as  she  works  the  keyboard.  “It  has 
definitely  messed  up  my  sleep  sometimes,  but  I 
wanted  to  do  it.”  Shwiff,  who  sometimes  comes 
in  as  early  as  2  a.m.,  is  the  newsroom’s  first  line 
of  offense,  followed  by  a  steady  stream  of  Web 
reporters  who  start  work  at  6  a.m. 

Signs  tacked  up  around  the  newsroom  read,  “Daily  Record  24/7 
Information  Center,”  but  the  Center  goes  well  beyond  the  new  Web 
focus.  Reader  comments  can  be  posted  with  almost  every  story.  In 


Jennifer  Carroll,  VP/new  media 
content,  and  Michael  Maness, 
VP/strategic  planning,  have 
implemented  the  Information 
Center,  Gannett’s  biggest  new 
venture  since  USA  Today. 
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each  day  s  paper,  three  hill  pages  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  reader-supplied  news,  announce¬ 
ments,  and  photos.  A  growing  database 
with  information  on  such  items  as  school 
test  scores  and  county  employee  overtime  is 
featured  online.  Much  of  that  content  is 
used  in  at  least  four  niche  publications. 

But  the  Parsippany  daily  is  not  alone. 
After  a  year  of  test  projects.  The  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  —  a  new  approach  in  which 
all  of  a  chain’s  dailies  and  their  Web  sites 
are  transformed  into  24-hour,  local, 
multimedia  sources  —  is  now  mandated 
at  all  86  Gannett  papers  across  the 
country,  except  USA  Today. 

When  Gannett  launched  what  would 
become  its  flagship  25  years  ago,  vowing 
to  create  the  first  true  national  newspaper 
with  short  stories  and  colorful  graphics, 
critics  came  out  of  the  woodwork  predict¬ 
ing  USA  Today's  demise  —  and  many 
wondered  if  CEO  Al  Neuharth  had  lost 
his  mind.  Today,  it  is  the  highest  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  the  country,  and  countless 
other  papers  have  attempted  to  recreate 
its  graphic-driven,  tightly  reported 
approach. 

Now,  in  what  some  say  is  Gannett’s 
biggest  gamble  since  it  launched  what 
many  still  call  “McPaper,”  the  chain  is 
making  what  appears  to  be  an  equally 
significant  move. 

Neuharth  tells  E^P  the  initiative  is  the 
most  innovative  way  he’s  heard  of  “that  a 
news  and  information  company  can  use 
all  of  its  resources,  24/7,  with  a  cultural 
change.  Gatherers  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  have  to  find  more  and  more  ways 
to  distribute  it.” 

In  Phoenix,  for  example,  readers  of  The 
Arizona  Republic  are  getting  breaking 
news,  sports,  and  weather  from  their  cell 
phones  without  ever  opening  a  page  or 
logging  on  to  the  paper’s  Web  site.  In 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  users 


of  the  Democrat  and 


Shwiff  says  of  her  new,  earlier  hours:  “It  has  definitely  messed  up  my  sleep  sometimes.” 


as  others  operated  by  Gannett  —  also  are 
posting  more  local  and  breaking  news  each 
morning  than  ever  before.  A  major  story 
might  first  appear  with  just  a  few  sentences, 
before  further  reporting  is  done. 

“We  think  online  first,  and  don’t  even 
think  about  the  print  paper  until  later  in 
the  day,”  admits  Hollis  Towns,  executive 
editor  of  the  Enquirer.  Two  reporters  there 
start  posting  at  5  a.m. 

But  the  Web  push  is  just  part  of  the 
Enquirers  new  approach.  The  daily  is  also 
adding  databases,  spreading  news  alerts 
across  mobile  phones  and  other  outlets, 
and  targeting  more  community  news. 
Editor  Towns  cites  some  200  different 
Web  pages  for  specific  communities, 
noting  that  “We  are  their  franchise  in 
terms  of  local  news.” 

From  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  to  Honolulu, 


Hawaii,  each  daily  paper  owned  by 


—  BENNIE  IVORY/Executive  Editor,  VP/News,  The  Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ky, 


Chronicle  site  can  discover  the  number  of 
registered  sex  offenders  in  their  area,  or 
check  out  their  neighbors’  property  tax 
rates.  And  in  southern  Ohio,  readers  pro¬ 
moting  anything  from  a  bridge  tourna¬ 
ment  to  an  evangelical  seminar  need  only 
log  on  to  The  Cincinnati  Enquirers  Web 
site,  write  up  a  notice,  and  post  it  online. 

Of  course,  all  three  newspapers  —  as  well 


Gannett  has  undergone  what  is  arguably 
its  biggest  transformation  in  history.  In 
November,  word  came  down  to  Gannett 
newsrooms  from  the  McLean,  Va.,  corpo¬ 
rate  office  that  editors  and  reporters  were 
no  longer  waiting  for  newspapers,  but  for 
Information  Centers.  Each  paper  had  to 
submit  its  plans  by  the  end  of  the  year  for 
implementing  the  new  approach. 


The  blueprint  cited  seven  areas  that 
each  Gannett  paper  would  be  required  to 
embrace:  Public  Service,  Digital,  Data¬ 
bases,  Community  Conversation,  I^ocal, 
Custom  Content,  and  Multimedia. 

“It  is  completely  reshaping  the  way 
we  gather  news  and  information,”  says 
Jennifer  Carroll,  Gannett’s  vice  president 
of  new  media  content.  “We  are  much 
smarter  about  the  way  readers  of  any  age 
access  information  —  any  way  people  get 
information,  we  want  to  be  mindful  of.” 

Citing  the  rise  of  online  competitors 
from  Craigslist  to  MySpace  and  Yahoo, 
Carroll  —  a  former  managing  editor  at 
The  Detroit  News  —  says,  “Amazing, 
disruptive  events  in  the  news  industry 
required  us  to  stay  relevant.  We  use  every 
tool  available  to  enhance  the  journalism.” 

She  adds  that  too  many  papers  initially 
looked  at  the  Web  as  a  place  to  “dump  the 
print  paper  online  without 
understanding  how  people 
use  the  Internet  as  a 
medium.  It  is  not  leaning 
back  to  read,  like  a  print 
paper;  it  is  leaning  for¬ 
ward,  interacting,  and 
using  it  for  information.” 

Most  editors  have  said  the  change  has 
been  a  challenge,  but  it’s  been  worth¬ 
while.  Some  reporters,  however,  contend 
it  has  increased  their  workloads  and 
intensified  their  deadline  pressures. 

One  particularly  interested  exec, 
MediaNews  Group  CEO  William  Dean 
Singleton,  calls  the  Information  Center 
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strategy  “very  promising,”  and  adds  that  one 
Gannett  editor  will  be  meeting  with  some 
MediaNews  executives  to  explain  the  new 
initiative. 

Singleton  says  he  understands  the  need 
for  a  company-wide  mandate  for  Gannett: 
“In  today’s  changing  world,  you  have  to 
give  guidance  to  your  newspapers  so  that 
they  change  fast  enough  to  compete.” 

Gearing  up  for  change 

The  Information  Center  actually  dates 
back  more  than  two  years,  to  research  that 
found  mobile  Web  users  wanted  more  than 
news  from  their  communication  devices. 
Several  papers  were  used  as  test  sites  to  ex¬ 
pand  online  breaking  news  coverage  begin¬ 
ning  in  late  2005.  “Most  of  our  newspapers 
were  set  up  for  a  once-a-day  print  publica¬ 
tion  deadline,”  Carroll  notes.  “During  a 
major  breaking  news  story,  a  big  group  of 
editors  would  gather  to  obsess  over  the  next 
day’s  headline,  and  one  person  was  in  the 
comer  updating  the  Web.” 

She  says  the  new  idea  was 
to  flip  such  priorities  and 
make  the  breaking  Web  news 
the  first  demand,  followed 
later  in  print. 

Three  test  sites  —  The  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  The 
Argus  Leader  in  Sioux  Falls, 

S.D.,  and  Florida  Today  in 
Melbourne,  Fla.  —  imple¬ 
mented  the  seven-point 
initiative  last  summer,  while 
eight  other  newsrooms 
instituted  just  one  of  the 
focus  areas.  “This  was  very 
much  below  the  radar,  which 
was  important  to  us  because 
we  wanted  to  be  able  to  fail, 
learn  quickly,  adjust,  and 
move  forward,”  Carroll  says 
about  the  first  few  months’ 
learning  curve.  “Even  within 
the  company,  we  didn’t  tell 
about  what  we  were  doing.” 

By  the  fall  of  2006, 

Gannett  officials  were  con¬ 
vinced  the  approach  could  be 
implemented  throughout  the  chain,  and 
issued  a  directive  that  all  of  its  papers  — 
with  the  exception  of  USA  Today  — 
formulate  plans  for  putting  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Center  practice  to  work.  Those  plans 
were  due  by  the  end  of  2006,  and  each 
paper  was  required  to  have  its  center  up 
and  mnning  by  May  1,  2007. 

Carroll  says  all  newsrooms  have  re¬ 
sponded,  with  most  instituting  the  seven 
areas  well  ahead  of  the  May  deadline:  “It 


was  up  to  them  to  decide  how  they  wanted 
to  implement  those  seven  concepts.  And  it 
is  also  still  about  print.  We  are  not  explod¬ 
ing  the  print  newspaper,  because  if  you  are 
40  and  older,  it  is  still  the  preferred  way 
to  get  the  news.” 

Do  the  newsroom  shuffle 

So  with  their  marching  orders  from  cor¬ 
porate,  the  Gannett  newsrooms  went  about 
changing  hours,  rearranging  desks,  and 
beefing  up  content.  Concerns  that  each 
newsroom  is  being  asked  to  do  too  much 
pervade  a  few  of  the  operations,  w'hile 
others  praise  their  ability  to  get  more 
online  scoops  and  draw  more  readers. 

“It  is  a  harder,  more  focused  approach 
that  inspires  more  people  to  produce  more 
work,”  says  Karen  Magnuson,  editor  and 
vice  president  of  news  for  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle.  “It  is  really  maximizing 
the  talents  that  are  in  the  newsroom.” 

One  of  Magnuson’s  first  tasks  was  to 


rearrange  news-department  divisions  to 
meet  the  seven  focus  areas’  coverage  re¬ 
quirements.  The  paper  now  has  a  Public 
Service  Center,  with  an  editor  and  two 
staffers  devoted  to  investigative  reporting, 
W'hile  a  Local  News  desk  combines  many 
other  reporters’  beats.  The  Data  desk 
gathers  public  information  on  everything 
from  locations  of  toxic  sites  to  public 
employee  salaries,  while  Custom  Content 
delivers  stories  targeted  at  niche  audiences 


via  the  Web  site,  in  the  print  edition,  and 
in  other  spinoff  print  products. 

Then  there  is  the  Community  Conversa¬ 
tion  Desk,  which  sets  up  space  for  reader 
comment  on  each  story,  allows  for  readers 
to  submit  and  post  stories  and  photos,  and 
runs  chat  areas,  such  as  the  popular  “Roc 
Moms,”  a  space  devoted  to  Rochester 
mothers  sharing  ideas,  complaints,  and 
information.  This  feature  is  duplicated  at 
nearly  every  other  Gannett  paper’s  Web 
site,  with  a  dift'erent  area-inspired  moniker. 

This  chat  area,  says  Magnuson,  is  “a 
good  example  of  how  a  lot  of  information 
is  aggregated.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we 
would  not  be  doing  without  this  kind  of 
philosophy,  giving  people  what  they  need.” 

She  also  learned  that  the  online  features 
can  drive  print  circulation.  Editors  discov¬ 
ered  this  in  September  when  they  prepared  a 
multimedia  package  on  local  sex  offenders, 
which  included  a  database  of  registered 
felons  and  various  audio  and  video  reports. 


The  Web  package  w£is  prominently 
placed  on  the  homepage  Sept.  28  to  pro¬ 
mote  much  of  the  same  material  in  a 
Sunday  print  presentation  three  days  later. 
The  effort  resulted  in  the  biggest  Sunday 
single-copy  sales  of  the  year,  with  4.9% 
more  than  any  other  Sunday.  That  record 
was  broken  two  months  later  w'hen  the 
same  approach  was  used  for  a  report  on 
police  overtime. 

In  Phoenix,  a  similar  change  occurred 


Karen  Magnuson,  editor  and  vice  president  of  news  at  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  sits  at  a  work¬ 
station  in  the  paper's  new  multimedia  room,  where  reporters  edit  video  for  the  Informaton  Center’s  online  reporting. 
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vihen  Arizona  Republic  Editor  and  Vice 
President/News  Ward  Bushee  instituted 
earlier  work  hours  for  some  staffers,  with 
at  least  one  person  in  each  of  the  paper’s 
six  area  newsrooms  required  to  arrive 
at  5:30  a.m.  to  begin  posting  items.  In 
addition,  the  paper  partnered  with  Arizona 
State  University  to  pay  15  students  $10 
an  hour  to  cover  local  news  online  during 
early  morning  hours. 

“There  has  been  a  dramatic  change  in 
the  roles  that  many  people  play,”  Bushee 
observes.  At  least  a  dozen  reporters  have 
become  “mobile  journalists”  —  an  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  term  referring  to  reporters 
armed  \vith  cell  phones,  laptops,  and  often 
video  recorders  —  who  work  from  the  field 
and  file  news  remotely. 

The  Republic  also  combined  its  Web  and 
print  staffs,  while  simultaneously  launch¬ 
ing  15  “micro  sites”  that  provide  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  suburbs  the  paper  covers. 
“The  overall  change  is  the  amount  of  local 
news  we  can  provide  across  different 
platforms,”  Bushee  says.  His  paper  has  also 
taken  to  asking  for  readers’  help  on  stories, 
posting  articles  that  include  requests 
for  tips  and  further  information  from 
subscribers. 

For  one  story  about  patients  allegedly 
receiving  poor  treatment  at  a  local  Veter¬ 
ans  Administration  hospital  nursing  home, 
readers  with  any  related  information  were 
asked  to  contact  the  newsroom,  and  they 
did:  “A  lot  of  the  reporting  came  over  the 
transom  by  asking  readers  what  they  knew 
about  it,”  the  editor  adds. 

Sue  Clark-Johnson,  president  of 
Gannett’s  Newspaper  Division,  says  the 
company  has  spent  some  $3  million  on 
new  technology  for  the  in- 
dividual  papers.  She  says  » 
the  popularity  of  the  B 

databases  has  been 
“delightfully  surprising,” 
as  has  overall  reader 
reaction:  “Our  folks  are  W 
moving  so  fast,  we  need 
to  make  sure  we  can 
accommodate  all  of  the  various  tactics.” 


P  comment.  She  then 

learned  a  5-year-old  girl 
in  the  home  had  awoken 
her  parents  to  the  blaze 
and  helped  them  escape, 
and  that  detail  was  added 
at  9  a.m. 

Later  in  the  day,  a 
*  second  reporter  arranged 
for  an  interview  with  the 
family,  which  was  shot  by 
a  staff  videographer  and 
posted  online  by  the  afler- 
noon.  The  second  reporter 
“  I  then  wrote  it  up  for  the 

■■  4 '  next  day’s  paper. 

'  B  .  “It  is  a  pretty  thorough 

^  change,”  says  Robert 
Jennings,  who  has  been 
at  the  Daily  Record  since 
1999  and  currently  covers 
transportation  as  well 
as  three  municipalities. 
“There  is  no  aspect  of 
the  job  that  is  what  it  was 
S  »  eight  years  ago.” 

^  On  the  day  E^P  visited, 

the  paper  was  dealing 
with  the  aftermath  of  New 
\J^BE  Jersey  Gov.  Jon  Corzine’s 
auto  accident,  which 
t-  sparked  concern  over  his 

failure  to  wear  a  seatbelt. 

.  As  transportation  re- 
f;c’s  24/7  effort  /  . 

porter,  Jennings  posted 

to  his  blog  that  morning  comments  on  the 
accident,  then  sought  out  the  state  director 
of  highway  safety  for  a  follow-up.  Along 
the  way,  he  spoke  with  police  in  his  three 
beat  towns. 

Editor  Lyons  also  points  to  a  renewed 
focus  on  local  news  in  print.  On  this  day, 
he  notes  that  the 
Daily 

with  on 

Page 

a  from  the 
paper's  Trenton 
bureau  —  which 
is  shared  with  five  other  Gannett  papers. 
The  other  big  story  of  the  day,  the  firing 
of  radio  host  Don  Imus  over  racial  com¬ 
ments  about  a  Jersey  basketball  team,  was 
handled  with  an  AP  piece,  while  six  inside 
pages  were  devoted  to  the  paper’s  annual 
guide  to  school  board  elections. 

The  editor  is  not  blind  to  the  workload 
impact  and,  in  some  ways,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  information  center.  “We 
give  up  a  little  bit,  you  have  to  decide  what 
your  priorities  are,”  he  says.  “You  wind  up 
doing  more  with  less,  that  is  the  world 


about  five  updates  each  day,”  he  says  of  his 
58-person  news  staff,  which  includes  18  re¬ 
porters.  ”Now  we  are  up  to  35  or  40.”  The 
site  now  covers  such  events  as  school  clos¬ 
ings,  “which  we  had  never  done  before.” 

Reporters  say  they  are  getting  used  to 
providing  online  updates  throughout  the 
day,  rather  than  saving  a  story  for  the  print 
edition.  Vidya  Padmanabhan  recalls  a 
February  fire  in  nearby  Washington  Town¬ 
ship,  which  she  heard  about  at  6  a.m. 
through  a  tip.  Once  confirmed,  she  posted 
a  story,  then  made  more  calls  to  get 


A  whole  new  mindset 

Back  at  the  Daily  Record  in  Parsippany, 
Elditor  Dennis  Lyons,  who  has  run  the 
newsroom  for  seven  years  and  has  30  years 
of  Gannett  experience,  says  that  when  he 
arrives  each  day  at  8  a.m.  —  just  as  over- 
nighter  Kathy  Shwiff  is  nearing  the  end 
of  her  shift  —  his  first  task  is  to  meet  with 
his  Web  editors. 

“It  is  less  of  a  print-driven  approach,” 
Lyons  says  while  chatting  in  his  office. 
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these  days.  Time  is  a  big  challenge,  and  a 
big  issue.  He  adds,  “Where  this  is  all  going 
to  land,  we  don’t  know  for  sure.” 

Navigating  the  learning  curve 

Other  Gannett  papers  are  also  busy 
making  adjustments. 

•  Florida  Today  and  The  Greenville 
(S.C.)  News  strongly  solicit  readers’  help 
on  stories.  The  former  paper’s  “Brevard 
Watchlist”  blog  keeps  readers  up  to  date  on 
stories  still  being  reported,  with  requests 
for  leads  and  sourcing.  Greenville  has  a 
standing  print  and  Web  note  asking  for 
tips  and  story  ideas.  “We  have  an  item  on 
the  front  page  every  day  asking  to  tell  us 
what  to  investigate,”  says  Greenville  News 
Executive  Editor  John  Pittman. 

Pittman’s  newspaper  uti¬ 
lizes  more  reader-generated 
photos  and  news  than  ever. 

He  cited  a  tornado  that  hit 
earlier  this  year  about  30 
miles  away  in  Liberty,  S.C. 

Readers  on  the  scene,  sub-  Uh 
mitted  photos  that  were 
posted  on  its  site.  His  guide-  ■■ 
line  in  such  circumstances: 

“If  their  stulf  is  better  than 
ours,  we  run  their  stuff.” 

•  In  Cincinnati,  editor 
Towns’  200  news  staffers  are 
all  on  Web  duty  each  morn¬ 
ing.  “They  are  expected  to 
update  them  if  they  are 
breaking  stories,”  he  says, 
noting  that  all  reporters  have 
laptop  computers  and  most 
have  video  cameras.  “We’ve 
gotten  lots  of  equipment 
from  Gannett,”  he  adds.  “The 
company’s  commitment  to 
this  is  more  than  lip  service.” 

•  At  The  Indianapolis  Star, 

the  multimedia  desk  central¬ 
ized  many  newsroom  staffers  Dennis  R.  R> 
into  a  group  that  includes  a  g 

20-person  “digital  center.”  The 

paper  incorporated  its  business  and  metro 
desks  into  the  “public  service”  desk,  a  move 
that  worried  some  staffers  who  feared  a 
cutback  in  business  coverage  —  but  Editor 
and  Vice  President  Dennis  Ryerson  says  the 
move  enabled  him  to  create  a  broader  group 
of  reporting  teams. 

Ryerson’s  paper  is  among  those  tying 
investigative  stories  to  databases  posted 
on  the  site.  One  recent  example  was  a 
front-page  story  about  where  most  speed¬ 
ing  tickets  are  written.  Says  the  editor, 

“Our  goal  is  to  do  stories  about  every 
database  we  post.” 


But  like  most  of  the  Gannett  papers,  the 
push  to  break  more  news  online  has  been 
the  first  and  most  dramatic  change.  Ryer¬ 
son  says  the  Star  has  at  least  one  online 
staffer  working  as  early  as  4:30  a.m.,  and 
two  Web  producers  do  the  overnight.  At 
least  40  new  Web  items  are  posted  daily, 
along  with  two  daily  business  Web  newslet¬ 
ters  and  one  for  sports.  He  admits  that 
such  a  volume  can  mean  overload.  “That  is 
something  we  need  to  work  on,”  he  says.  “It 
doesn’t  take  a  reporter  a  long  time  to  type 
up  a  couple  of  quick  grafs  and  get  it  online. 
We  are  using  this  as  a  learning  experience.” 

•  At  The  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Executive  Editor  VP/News  Bennie 
Ivory  admits  the  shift  to  emphasizing  on¬ 
line  reporting  has  taken  some  getting  used 


Dennis  R.  Ryerson,  center,  editor  and  vice  president  of  The  Indianapolis  Star, 
discusses  the  offerings  of  one  Web  site  with  Digital  News  Director  Jon  Sweeney, 
left.  Online  Editor  Adam  Yates,  and  Multimedia  Editor  Chris  Johnson,  right. 

nd  metro  to.  “There  has  been  a  little  bit  of  a  learning  have  it,”  he 

sk,  a  move  curve,  the  mindset  to  think  digital  over  of  the  read 

;ared  a  print.  It  is  a  juggling  act,  but  we  are  not  opportunii 

)ut  Editor  trying  to  put  unreasonable  demands  on  ate  messaj 

ion  says  the  people.”  The  paper’s  Web  traffic  is  trending  “Someti 

lader  group  40%  higher,  year-over-year,  he  adds.  dous,”  agre 

Like  other  Information  Center  papers,  porter  at  tl 

se  tying  the  Courier-Journal  did  some  news  desk  Del.  “They 

s  posted  reorganizing  by  combining  the  business  sexual,  am 

was  a  and  metro  desks,  along  with  three  bureaus,  don’t  reall; 

ost  speed-  into  the  new  “First  Amendment  Desk,”  A  recent 

editor,  w'hich  also  oversees  news  for  10  weekly  children  w 

every  neighborhood  sections.  Ivory  says  the  move  being  plac 

“eliminates  the  turf  wars,  and  the  manager  numerous 


of  that  operation  knows  what  is  going  on 
in  each  department.” 

The  Information  Center  even  influenced 
the  paper’s  coverage  of  Louisville’s  biggest 
annual  event,  the  Kentucky  Derby,  with  a 
special  database  offering  specialized  info 
on  each  horse  that  even  the  most  seasoned 
trainer  would  envy. 

Increased  content,  at  a  cost 

Still,  the  increased  workload  and  broad¬ 
er  news  scope  are  stressing  some  staffers, 
who  also  worry  about  accuracy  and  the 
need  for  down  time.  “They  are  stressed 
out,”  says  Lou  Mleczko,  president  of  the 
Detroit  Newspaper  Guild,  which  repre¬ 
sents  newsroom  staffers  at  Gannett’s 
Detroit  Free  Press.  “It  reduces  the  amount 

.  of  time  available  to  do 

reporting  and  other  things 
they  have  to  do.  Errors  are 
appearing  online,  and  that  is 
because  there  is  not  enough 
time  to  look  things  up. 
Editors  are  in  such  a  panic 
to  get  things  up  on  the  Web.” 

Mleczko  also  points  to 
the  extra  responsibility  many 
Information  Center  elements 
create,  such  as  reporters 
shooting  video  and  taking 
photos,  or  photojournalists 
writing  for  the  Web  and 
print.  That  prompted  the 
guild  in  June  2006  to  file  a 
grievance,  which  is  pending, 
with  the  Free  Press  over  such 
extra  work  requirements. 

Other  newsroom  staffers 
offered  similar  opinions 
about  increased  stress  and 
workload.  Bennett  Louden  at 
the  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
in  Rochester  offered  concern 
about  some  of  the  database 
X)//s  Star,  subjects.  “I  have  questions 
II  about  putting  up  a  bunch  of 

information  just  because  you 
have  it,”  he  says.  He  also  questioned  some 
of  the  reader  comments,  calling  them  an 
opportunity  for  people  to  post  inappropri¬ 
ate  messages. 

“Sometimes  the  comments  are  horren¬ 
dous,”  agrees  Terri  Sanginiti,  a  police  re¬ 
porter  at  the  News  Journal  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  “They  tend  to  be  very  racial,  very 
sexual,  and  can  have  cursing  —  and  they 
don’t  really  monitor  them.” 

A  recent  Sanginiti  story  about  several 
children  who  were  missing  after 
being  placed  in  their  aunt’s  care  drew 
numerous  reader  comments,  including  one 
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that  read,  “She  was  out  trolling  for 
another  baby  daddy.”  Sanginiti 
also  says  some  copy  desk  editors 
are  concerned  when  libelous  or 
false  reader  items  are  posted: 
“There  is  really  no  oversight.” 

Gannett  s  Carroll  says  the 
workload  complaints  aren’t  valid, 
calling  them  “the  emperor’s  new 
clothes.”  The  tools  for  posting 
Web  stories,  she  adds,  “are 
enhanced  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
update  a  story.”  In  turn,  reporters 
can  use  those  updates  as  the  start¬ 
ing  points  for  follow-up  pieces. 

The  Associated  Press,  she  points 
out,  “has  been  doing  this  for  years.” 

David  Ledford,  the  News 
Journal’s  executive  editor,  says,  “It 
has  been  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  fun, 
but  the  most  difficult  thing,  as  ^ 
always,  is  cultural.  It  was  I 

tough  to  get  people  to  accept  | 
that  we  had  to  make  this  1 

transition.”  ! 


showing  how  to  navigate  the 
redesigned  Web  site  in  addition 
to  the  print  edition. 


EXTRA/ 


HERE’S  WHATS  NEW 


;  ‘Something  rich’ 

Newspaper  analysts  give  the 
I  Information  Center  approach 
;  a  mostly  positive  reaction,  and 
j  believe  it’s  a  worthwhile  idea. 

;  But  the  initiative  still  raises  some 
I  concerns. 

Former  Merrill  Lynch  newspaper 
analyst  Lauren  Rich  Fine  calls  it 
“a  different  touch  point  with  con¬ 
sumers,”  saying  it  brings  in  readers 
and  online  users  who  would  not  have 
looked  at  the  paper  or  Web  site.  “They 
are  giving  the  reader  something  rich. 
People  who  might  not  go  to  the  site  for 
news  will  go  to  find  out  home 

I  prices.  It  is  an  opportunity  to 
serve  advertisers  better  by 
connecting  with  the  local 
audience  and  a  number  of 
local  advertisers.” 

Veteran  newspaper  analyst 
John  Morton  says  he  doesn’t 
know  if  it’s  smart  business  to 
make  every  paper  implement 
such  sweeping  changes,  but 
“clearly,  companies  are  trying 
to  change  the  culture  of  the 
newspaper  business,  which 
has  always  been  the  print 
business.” 

Morton  adds  that  it’s  a 
smart  move  for  each  paper  to 
emphasize  local  news:  “From 


Worth  all  the  effort? 

Based  on  the  very  early 
returns,  is  the  Information 
Center  approach  paying  off 
for  Gannett  with  revenue  and 
readers?  “Our  retail  advertis- 
ing  has  grown,  specifically 
because  of  the  Web  traffic," 
testifies  Mark  Mikolajczyk, 
publisher  of  Florida  Today, 
one  of  the  original  test  sites. 

He  claims  Web  traffic  is  up 

72%  during  April  2007, 

compared  to  a  year  earlier.  Randell  Bed 

Print  circulation -has  •ffered  a  ns, 

Stabilized,”  he  adds. 

The  most  recent  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  FAS-FAX  for  the  six-month  period 
ending  March  31,  2007,  however,  indicates 
Florida  Todays  Sunday  circulation  is  down 
about  2,300,  but  weekdays  are  up  about 
300  copies,  compared  to  a  year  earlier.  At 
another  test  site,  theArgys  Leader  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.D.,  weekday  circ  fell  from  53,929 
to  51,211,  with  a  larger  drop  on  Sunday. 

Argiui  Leader  Executive  Editor  Randell 
Beck  says  his  paper’s  Web  traffic  is  up, 
but  cautions  that  editors  must  be  mindful 
not  to  alienate  older  readers  who  still 
prefer  the  print  edition.  He  fears  his 
paper’s  reduction  in  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  in  print  has  the  potential  to 
turn  off  longtime  readers. 

One  might  assume  such  an  overall  news¬ 
gathering  mandate  would  be  promoted 
to  readers  in  much  the  same  way  by  all  of 
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After  more  than  two  decades  in  the  newspaper 
business,  Johnson  says,  “The  industry  has  to 
try  and  move  faster  on  new  initiatives.” 
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DAMON  WINTKR/LOS  ANUELF.S  TIMI 


Jeff  Johnson  lost  the  top  publisher’s  post  in 
L.A.  after  objecting  to  Tribune  Co.  cuts. 
The  company’s  loss  is  Ron  Burkle’s  gain. 


BACK 

- in  the - 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Given  the  number  of  billionaires  pining  to  own 
the  Daily  Miracle  these  days,  the  folks  at  Neiman 
Marcus  might  consider  making  a  newspaper  this 
year’s  Christmas  fantasy  gift  in  its  storied  catalogue. 
The  list  of  deep-pocketed  men  keen  on  buying  news¬ 
papers  keeps  growing  —  and  chief  among  them  is  supermarket 
mogul  Ronald  Burkle.  Through  his  Los  Angeles-based  investment 
firm  The  Yucaipa  Companies  LLC,  Burkle  reportedly  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  Knight  Bidder,  the  dozen  McClatchy  cast-offs,  Tribune  Co. 
in  general,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  particular. 


For  now,  Burkle  can’t  claim  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  But  he  did  snap  up  the 
paper’s  former  publisher,  Jeffrey  Johnson. 
In  March,  Johnson  joined  his  firm  as  a 
principal  focusing  on  media  acquisitions. 

Whether  Burkle,  who  has  teamed  up 
with  real  estate  magnate  Eli  Broad,  will 
eventually  take  the  L.A.  Times  off  the 
hands  of  new  Tribune  owner  Sam  Zell  is 
anyone’s  guess.  (Yucaipa  spokesman  Frank 
Quintero  cited  a  non-disclosure  agreement 
with  TYibune  limiting  the  firm’s  ability  to 
comment.)  But  regardless  of  the  outcome, 
Yucaipa  gained  in  Johnson  a  skilled  news¬ 
paper  insider  who  knows  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  every  operation,  from  the  press¬ 
room  to  the  newsroom. 

Upon  hiring  him,  Burkle  wrote  in  an 
e-mail  to  Et^P,  “We  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
professional  of  Jeff’s  caliber,  track  record. 


and  experience  join  our  team.  We  are 
excited  about  the  future  —  and  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  at  media  opportunities,  I  am 
confident  that  Jeff  will  bring  invaluable 
expertise  to  the  company.” 

Johnson,  one  month  into  his  new  gig, 
calls  it  “a  mix  of  looking  at  new  opportuni¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  an  involvement  in  new  in¬ 
vestments.”  As  EtsSP  went  to  press  in 
mid-May,  Yucaipa  announced  it  bought 
Primedia  —  which  publishes  76  speciality 
magazines  including  Hot  Rod  and  Surfer  — 
for  $1.2  billion. 

Almost  anyone  you  talk  with  about 
Johnson,  from  former  co-workers  to  Los 
Angeles  community  leaders,  describes  him 
the  same  way:  as  a  fiercely  smart,  approach¬ 
able  guy  with  unmatched  integrity.  “I  tease 
him  about  his  appearance.  He  has  this  ‘aw- 
shucks’  farmboy  quality  to  him,”  jokes  Dean 


Baquet  the  L.A.  Times’ iormer  editor.  “He’s 
an  extremely  decent  person  —  a  real  family 
man,  and  an  operator  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word.  He  understands  every  aspect  of 
the  newspaper  business,  and  cares  about 
quality.” 

That  commitment  to  excellence  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  very  public  way  last  September, 
when  Johnson  and  Baquet  were  quoted  in 
the  pages  of  their  own  paper  denouncing 
staff  reductions  imposed  by  the  THbune  Co. 
Johnson  told  staff  writer  James  Rainey, 
“Newspapers  can’t  cut  their  way  into  the 
future.  We  have  to  carefully  balance  eco¬ 
nomic  realities  with  serving  our  readers.” 

Staffers  rallied  around  the  pair,  but 
Johnson  was  forced  out  on  Oct.  5  and 
David  Hiller  replaced  him  as  publisher. 
Baquet  was  axed  a  month  later. 

Immediately  after  the  shake-up,  Johnson 
told  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Phil  Rosenthal,  “I 
think  it’s  important  that  publishers  stand  up 
to  the  job  at  hand. ...  It’s  an  important  issue, 
and  I  think  as  a  company  we  have  to  have  a 
lot  of  open  discussion  about  how  do  we  get 
into  the  future,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it.” 

Johnson  tells  Et^P  he  was  taken  aback 
by  how  much  media  attention  he  received 
for  railing  against  his  parent  company.  “It’s 
not  normal  to  have  your  disagreement  in 
the  newspaper  every  other  day.  It  was  a 
little  surreal,”  he  says.  “When  I  think  about 
it,  it  was  fortunate  that  things  moved  along 
fairly  quickly  because  you  don’t  want  that 
to  be  a  distraction  for  the  paper.” 

It’s  unusual  for  an  editor  to  take  such  a 
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public  stand  against  corporate 
cuts.  And  for  a  publisher  to  do  so 
—  well,  Halley’s  Comet  comes 
around  about  as  often.  By  now, 

Johnson’s  stance  and  what  it  cost 
him  has  made  him  something 
of  a  patron  saint  of  newsrooms. 

For  those  who  have  worked  with 
him  during  his  22  years  in  the 
newspaper  industry  —  all  of  it 
spent  at  Tribune  —  it  was  only 
natural  that  Johnson  would  stand 
up  against  the  kind  of  shortsight¬ 
ed  thinking  that  currently  plagues 
his  industry. 

From  pencils  to  publisher 

Johnson,  47,  joined  Tribune  in 
1984  —  one  year  after  it  went  pub¬ 
lic  —  from  financial  services  com¬ 
pany  KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP.  He 
had  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  with  an  accounting 
degree,  but  had  no  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  a  pencil-pusher:  “I  thought 
it  was  a  good  base  to  have,”  he 
laughs.  “I  knew  I  didn’t  want  to  practice  it.” 

After  three  years,  Johnson  decided  to 
make  the  jump  to  newspapers.  “I  was 
attracted  to  the  fact  that  newspapers  are 
interesting  organizations,”  he  says.  “News¬ 
papers  play  in  a  lot  of  different  disciplines. 
They’ve  got  the  editorial  side,  with  the 
talent  and  all  that  goes  with  that.  They 
have  the  manufacturing  and  distribution. 
They’ve  got  both  consumer  business  and 
business-to-business  applications.  I 
thought  it  was  really  interesting  to  go  in 
and  learn  how  those  work  and  try  and 
improve  them.” 

He  started  at  Tribune  headquarters 
in  the  corporate  staff  as  a  “grunt”  —  as 
Johnson  puts  it  —  doing  financial  and 
operational  reviews. 

It  didn’t  take  long  before  Johnson 
landed  an  opportunity  for  hands-on 
experience  in  the  operations  division  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Rick  Surkamer,  vice 
president  of  operations  for  the  Sun-Times 
Media  Group,  recalls  hiring  Johnson  in 
1986  to  fill  an  opening  in  the  packaging 
division:  “He  has  a  rare  combination  of 
anticipation,  strategic  thinking,  and  em¬ 
ployee  people  skills.  You  don’t  see  that 
package  very  often.  Jeff’s  strength  was 
avoiding  crisis,  because  he  planned  and 
looked  forward.” 

Johnson  made  an  impression  by  dra¬ 
matically  increasing  the  number  of  zones 
at  the  paper.  The  change,  he  says,  “meant 
a  lot  more  complexity  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  side  —  and  I  think  the  advertising 


Retiring  Los  Angeles  Times  Editor  John  Carroll,  left,  with  then-Publisher  Jeff  Johnson,  right,  on  July  20, 
2005,  the  day  Dean  Baquet  (center)  was  announced  to  succeed  Carroll  to  the  newsroom's  top  post. 


folks  were  even  shocked  when  we  said, 
‘Yes,  we  will  do  this.’ 

“Historically,  newspaper  operations 
had  back  then  been  somewhat  slow  to 
respond  to  market  needs,”  he  adds.  “So 
doing  that  and  engaging  people  about 
why  we  were  doing  it  was  very  fulfilling.” 

While  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Johnson 
worked  part-time  toward  his  MBA  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  “Four  years.  I  was 
slow,”  he  deadpans.  “You  put  in  your  60  to 
65  hours  at  work,  then  you  march  off  to 
class  for  three  hours,  twice  a  week.  That’s 
why  you  need  to  do  it  when  you  are 
young.” 

In  1992,  Johnson  was  selected  to  serve 
as  vice  president/director  of  operations 
at  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  At  that  time, 
the  industry  was  feeling  the  effects  of  a 
recession  —  and  he  had  to  make  some 
tough  decisions. 

“We  were  trying  to  balance  looking  for 
opportunities  on  the  cost  side  while  look¬ 
ing  at  adding  capabilities  for  the  readers 
and  advertisers,”  he  recalls.  “At  that  point, 
we  were  still  expanding  plants,  adding 
color  to  the  presses”  —  and  looking  to 
reduce  costs.  “Taking  costs  out  doesn’t 
mean  a  layoff,”  he  notes.  “It  could  mean 
negotiating  better  terms  for  the  suppliers, 
it  can  mean  process  improvement  within 
the  plants  where  you  engage  people.” 

But  Johnson  implemented  his  share  of 
layoffs  too.  “I  think  it’s  never  easy  to  take 
an  action  that  is  going  to  cause  somebody 
to  lose  their  job,”  he  says.  “It  should  be 


difficult  and  painful  —  and  if  it  ever  stops 
being  that  way,  you  probably  shouldn’t  be 
in  the  business  anymore.  Having  said 
that,  it  is  a  fact  of  business  at  times  you 
have  to  restructure.  I  think  the  most 
important  thing  you  can  do  is  tell  people 
why  you  are  doing  it  —  why  it’s  important 
to  keep  the  organization  strong.  Where 
you  are  going  to  make  investments  com¬ 
ing  out  of  that,  and  how  the  organization 
is  going  to  take  on  those  challenges.” 

He  put  those  skills  to  work  in  2000 
when  Tribune  purchased  the  Times 
Mirror  Co.  At  $8.3  billion,  it  was  at  that 
time  the  largest  acquisition  in  newspaper 
industry  history. 

Johnson,  who  for  two  years  had  been 
with  Tribune’s  publishing  arm,  Landoll 
Inc.  (and  was  appointed  its  president  and 
CEO  in  January  2000),  got  a  call  from  his 
friend  and  former  Orlando  Sentinel  boss 
John  Puerner.  Puerner  was  selected  to 
head  up  the  L.A.  Times,  and  the  first 
person  on  his  list  of  hires  was  Johnson, 
who  joined  the  paper  as  senior  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 

“The  reason  I  did  that  is  I  knew  we  had 
a  lot  of  work  to  do  in  the  operations  side 
of  the  business,”  Puerner  says.  “Through¬ 
out  our  working  relationship,  Jeff  always 
stepped  up  to  the  tough  things  that  had 
to  be  done  and  accomplished  them  in  a 
skillful  way.” 

TVibune  had  inherited  a  slew  of  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  L.A.  Times,  including  the 
well-documented  Staples  controversy  in 
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1999.  Johnson  not  only  had  to 
beef  up  operations  (he  over¬ 
saw  an  automated  preprint 
strategy),  he  also  had  to  help 
restore  the  morale  of  a  belea¬ 
guered  staff.  One  newspaper 
executive  Johnson  tried  to 
hire  to  come  to  L.A.  recalls 
that  Johnson  had  to  handle 
all  the  problems  left  by  the 
man  known  to  some  as 
“Captain  Crunch”  —  former 
Times  Mirror  CEO  Mark 
Willes.  Yucaipa  m; 

The  pressure  grew  more 
intense  in  Los  Angeles.  In  snapped  u| 

February  2005  he  was  named  executive 
vice  president  (and  remained  GM).  Three 
months  later  Puerner  retired,  and  John¬ 
son  succeeded  him  as  president,  publish¬ 
er,  and  CEO.  Editor  John  Carroll,  who 
oversaw  the  paper’s  five  Pulitzer  wins  in 
2004,  quickly  followed  Puerner  out  the 
door.  Carroll  says  he  knew'  Tribune  would 
insist  on  more  reductions  —  and  left  as  a 
result;  “When  I  gave  my  notice,  it  was  to 
Jeff.  He  knew  the  score.” 

The  former  editor  calls  Johnson  “a 
straight  shooter”  with  a  great  sense  of 
humor  and  self-deprecation:  “Jeff  has 
always  been  like  an  old  shoe.  Very  com¬ 
fortable  and  easy  to  deal  with.” 

Johnson  promoted  Baquet,  then  the 
paper’s  managing  editor,  to  the  editor 
post.  The  two,  who  worked  closely  for 
years,  had  few  differences,  among  them 
the  decision  to  allow  advertising  on 
section  fronts.  Johnson  advocated  it,  as 
it  was  getting  harder  to  turn  down  adver¬ 
tisers  who  requested  the  position.  “We 
had  a  full-bodied  debate  about  it,”  Baquet 
recalls.  “When  it  was 
all  over,  he  told  me  his 
decision”  —  the  paper 
would  allow  ads  on 
certain  section  fronts  — 

“and  a  few  days  later 
he  reached  out  to  me 
to  see  if  I  was  OK.” 

During  the  course  of 
his  tenure  as  publisher,  Johnson  did  make 
several  cuts  at  the  L.A.  Times  but  grew 
weary  of  the  process.  He  had  met  with 
Tribune  executives  over  the  paper’s  role 
and  its  vision. 

“I  think  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  one 
really  important  issue  the  Tribune  folks 
and  I  agreed  on  is  that  you  need  to  be 
aligned,”  Johnson  says.  “I  completely 
agree  with  that.  We  can  disagree  on  strat¬ 
egy  but  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I  think  that 
creates  more  problems  when  you  contin- 


Yucaipa  managing  part¬ 
ner  Ron  Burkle,  who 
snapped  up  Johnson 


ue  to  bump  into  each  other.” 

Tribune  issued  this  state¬ 
ment  about  Johnson’s  tenure: 
“We  thank  Jeff  for  the  many 
successes  he  achieved  during 
his  22-year  career  with 
Tribune.  We  wish  Jeff  and  his 
family  the  very  best  in  the 
years  ahead.” 

When  Johnson  found 
himself  rallying  against 
further  cuts,  the  outpouring 
of  support  he  received  from 
ging  part-  the  community  and  beyond 
e,  who  moved  him.  As  for  most  of  his 
shnson  peers,  he  admits,  “I  was  a 
little  radioactive  for  some  publishers  to 
reach  out  to,  and  I  understand  that.” 


Life  after  L.A. 

After  leaving  the  Times  Johnson  spent 
time  with  his  family,  caring  for  his  wife  — 
a  former  intensive  care  nurse  who  had 
been  diagnosed  with  colon  cancer  around 
the  time  he  was  ousted  —  and  their  three 
sons,  aged  11, 14,  and  17.  “We  kind  of 
joked  about  our  sense  of  timing  on  these 
things,”  Johnson  told  the  Chicago  Tribune 
a  few  days  after  he  left  the  L.A.  Times, 
and  added  that  physicians  were  optimistic 
about  her  prognosis. 

After  all  that,  he  still  managed  to  find 
time  to  continue  serving  on  the  boards  of 
the  United  Way  of  Greater  Los  Angeles 
and  the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  The  latter  group’s  CEO,  Larry  Rosen, 
remembers  when  Johnson  joined  in 
2003.  During  the  orientation  for  new 
directors,  the  organization  instructs  them 
to  make  sure  they  mention  their  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  YMCA  board  during  public 
events.  “Everyone  usually  nods  their 


heads.  Jeff  took  notes,  he’s  so  earnest. 


says  Rosen. 

When  Johnson  was  named  publisher, 
the  L.A.  Times  ran  a  story  on  Page  One  — 
and  there  was  no  mention  of  the  YMCA. 
^^^len  Rosen  got  to  his  office  that  morn¬ 
ing,  there  was  a  message  on  his  machine: 
It  was  Johnson  apologizing  that  his 
affiliation  with  the  Y  wasn’t  included. 

“It  was  arguably  the  biggest  day  of  his 
professional  life,”  Rosen  laughs,  “and  the 
first  thing  he  does  is  apologize.” 

Johnson  also  was  elected  chairman  of 


the  United  Way  board  in  April,  something 
that  CEO/President  Elise  Buik  had  been 
advocating.  Johnson  first  took  an  interest 
in  the  organization  when  he  was  still  in 
operations  in  L.A.  Operations  people, 

Buik  says,  don’t  tend  to  be  very  interested 
in  local  neighborhoods,  but  “when  Jeff 
was  behind  the  scenes,  he  really  took  the 
time  and  commitment  to  find  out  about 
the  community.” 

She  adds,  “The  amount  of  change  he 
has  gone  through  in  the  past  year,  having 
to  leave  a  20-year  career  and  caring  for 
your  partner  with  a  life-threatening 
disease ...  he  is  the  real  deal.” 

After  more  than  20  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  Johnson  is  now  handling 
the  operations  for  Yucaipa’s  current  and 
future  media  investments.  He  was  in¬ 
volved  with  the  firm’s  acquisition  of  Pri- 
media,  and  says  the  magazine  titles  are  a 
good  fit  with  Yucaipa’s  Source  Interlink, 
one  of  the  country’s  largest  magazine, 
DVD,  and  CD  distributors. 

He’s  still  a  newspaper  guy  at  heart, 
though,  and  will  defend  an  industry 
under  scrutiny.  “I  think  you  have  to  re¬ 
member  that  [newspapers]  are  really 
well-established  institutions  for  the  most 
part,  and  they  still  have  very  attractive 
business  models,”  he  says. 

Johnson  adds  that  the  challenge  is  for 
newspapers  to  progress  while  the  busi¬ 
ness  undergoes  transition:  “I  think  that 
you  do  have  to  look  about  restructuring 
the  business  going  forward,  and  you  have 
to  develop  really  important  strategies  to 
deliver  growth.  Then  you  have  to  push 
forward  with  all  your  effort. 

“I  think  that  is  one  of  the  struggles,”  he 
says.  “How  do  you  do  that  when  you  are 
taking  care  of  that  institution  and  the 


town  you  serve?  I  think  everyone  would 
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agree  —  I  think  the  industry  has  to  try 
and  move  faster  on  new  initiatives.” 

Despite  his  accomplishments  while 
working  in  newspapers,  he’s  enjoying 
doing  something  different.  “I’m  very 
excited  to  be  at  Yucaipa,”  he  says.  “They 
have  a  good  track  record  working  with 
companies  that  have  great  brands  and 
great  positions  but  are  struggling.  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  media  space  that  fits  that 
category  —  and  I  hope  to  be  part  of  some 
exciting  investments.”  S 
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What  can  ONE  web  application 

DO  FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER? 


V  VISION  DATA 


#*i*3 


V  VBION  DATA 


Households  enter 
classified  ads  and 
subscriptions,  all 
managed  in  one 
place  from  the 
web. 

Commercial 
Contract  users  can 
also  log  in  to  see 
their  reports  and 
take  ads. 


Automatic  upsell 
templates  instantly 
available.  You  can 
have  the  look  and 
feel  you  want  and 
tie  in  retention  of 
ad  revenue. 


ONE  Rati.ng  Engine 


l..*wra>..IO 


All  rate  quotes  are 
priced  live  off  your 
own  servers'  rating 
engine. 

You  maintain  your 
own  rate  just  as 
with  the  print 
version.  The  price 
is  always  correct. 


ONE  Firewall  Entry 


A  business-to-business  connection  between  Vision 
Data  and  your  paper,  all  orders  safely  and  securely 
enter  your  firewall  ONLY  from  Vision  Data. 


ONE  Seamless  .Marketing  Strateg\ 


AD  PACKAGES 
define  all  the 
attributes  for  web 
based  marketing 
and  business 
strategies  - 
Increasing 
Revenue  & 
Retention 


ONE  Pi  BLISHER 


The  same  engine  makes  your  print  ads  and  your 
web  ads.  The  preview  is  always  correct. 


Vision  Web  Internet  Software  Suite 

To  SEE  AND  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  VISIONWEB: 


lyf  VISION  DATA 


(518)  434-2193  •  sales@vdata.com  •  www.vdata.com 


Newspaper  Software  Systems 


One  ffnte^^^Hited  Solution 

Revenue-minded  Software  for  All  of  Your  Publishing  Needs 

•  Classified  &  Display  Ad  Sales  •  Payables  &  General  Ledger 

•  Classified  &  Retail  Ad  Layout  •  Vision  Web  Home  Order  Entry 

•  Circulation  &  Fulfillment  •  Ad  Tracking 

2007  Product  Releases! 

Vision  Ad-Traky  Vision  Retail  Ad  Layout  Vision 

•  Unmatched  rating  &  pricing  flexibility 

We  excel  in  multi-pub  combo  selling  and  complex  rate  structures 

•  Total  Customer  Service 

Fully  integrated  classified,  display  and  circulation  from  a  single  workstation 

•  Fully  Integrated  Web  Access 
For  classified,  retail  and  vendor  payables 

•  Single  Server  Design 

Simplify  your  operation  while  improving  sales  and  marketing 

•  Proven  Reputation  for  Customer  Support 

33  years  of  excellent  customer  retention  earned  from  24/7  support  with  experienced  staff. 

•  ASP  Services 

Vision  Data  ASP  server  can  run  on  a  full-time  or  back-up  basis. 

•  Millions  of  Dollars  in  Research  &  Development 

One  of  the  industry's  most  robust  suites  of  publication  software  available. 
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ays  to  Improve  Quality  on  Press 
While  Lowering  Costs 

Looking  for  ways  to  cut  costs  has  become  an  everyday 
occurrence.  Yet,  cutting  costs  without  sacrificing 
quality  remains  an  ongoing  challenge.  Here  are  five  ways 
you  can  keep  costs  under  control  and  quality  high  in  the 


pressroom. 

■  ■  Ink-water  balance 
HJI  Proper  ink-water  balance 
is  essential  for  maintaining  optimal 
ink  coverage  for  high  quality  output. 
Keeping  ink  and  water  at  minimum 
levels  will  not  only  help  conserve  ink. 
it  will  also  ensure  consistent  ink  levels 
throughout  the  run.  A  good  way  to 
ensure  proper  balance  is  to  choose  a 
hydrochloric  electrochemical ly  (IICL) 
grained  digital  plate.  HCL  improves 
dampening  and  therefore  requires 
less  water  on  press.  With  its  non- 
directional  substrate,  plates  are  even 
and  consistent  with  a  high  coating 
adhesion,  minimizing  the  chance  of 
web  breaks,  fhe  results  are  crisper 
images,  predictable  color,  and  longer 
run  lengths.  Proper  ink-water  balance 
will  allow  you  to  print  a  higher 
number  of  pages  per  pound  of  ink 
-  saving  you  money  on  ink,  using  less 
water  and  paying  fewer  sewer  ta.\es. 

Automation 

Automated  plate  monitoring 
software  is  moving  platemaking  to 
a  lights-out  operation.  It  improves 
quality,  removes  variables,  decreases 
downtime,  and  ultimately  saves 
you  money.  Process  control 
solutions  automatically  monitor  the 
platemaking  line  ensuring  continuous 
quality  control.  As  a  result, 
newspapers  can  reduce  plate  remakes 


and  the  labor  typically  associated  with 
manual  plate  quality  intervention. 

1  iealth  monitoring  software 
monitors  all  the  vital  variables  of 
the  platesetter,  processor  and  punch 
bender,  sending  reports  and  alarms 
if  the  system  is  not  in  line  with 
specifications.  By  monitoring  and 
tracking  all  the  parameters  that  can 
cause  even  the  slightest  variation 
from  your  quality  standard,  you 
attain  ma.\imum  quality  control  with 
minimal  effort  and  cost. 


increasing  quality  and  reliability. 
Violet  chemistry-free  plates  are  kinder 
to  the  environment  minimizing  waste 
generation  by  eliminating  chemistry 
and  using  only  a  pll-neutral  clean¬ 
out  solution.  ITie  simple  cleaning 
procedure  eliminates  the  need 
for  water  and  plumbing,  reduces 
maintenance  and  cleaning,  and 
provides  a  consistent  and  predictable 
solution  to  platemaking.  Beyond  that, 
chemistry-free,  verses  processless 
plates  eliminates  any  chance  of 
contamination  on  press. 


■tj  Processor  Control 

Routine  maintenance  of  your 
processor  is  key  to  improving  quality 
and  eliminating  remakes.  Maintaining 
and  monitoring  temperature  and 
speed,  as  well  as 

changing  rollers.  only  h£ 

and  adjusting  roller  color  images 
tensions,  are  all  (with  XM  te 

critical  to  producing 


enance  of  your  ■  (iCR  and  color  control/ 

jroving  quality  ■Ul  management 
es.  Maintaining  Grey  Component  Replacement 
ature  and  (CiCR)  is  one  of  the  greatest  methods 

“Not  only  have  the  of  reducing  ink 

’’  consumption.  Under  the 

color  images  improved  p^per  set  of  conditions, 
(with  XM  technology),  it  can  reduce  ink 
but  we  have  been  equal-  consumption  as  much 

ly  impressed  with  how  solutions 

_ u  integTate  easily  into 


gn-eat  plates^  llie  impressed  with  how 

new  generation  plate  ^  integTate  easily  into 

technologies,  such  "*“'11  better  the  black  worknows 

as  violet  chemistry-  and  white  images  print.  |^g|p  increase 

free,  are  drastically  even  attained  ben-  image  details,  lower 

reducing  processor  gjjjj  hadn’t  factored  coverage  to  reduci 

msintcndncc.  *  i*  •  •  scC"throiit?h  ^nd  most 

. ,  in.  for  example,  using  uiroui^n.  anu  moM 

enabling  newspapers  ’  .  •  ,  „  importantly  save  ink! 

to  further  reduce  '"k.”  _ 

their  cost  of 

operation  while 


Mike  Ivanck 

Operations  Director 

Gaston  Gairtte  (Gastonia,  NC) 


image  details,  lower 
ink  coverage  to  reduce 
see-through,  and  most 
importantly  save  ink! 
CiCR  is  the  replacement 
of  the  grey  component 
that  is  formed  by  a 
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combination  of  cyan,  magenta,  and 
yellow  w  ith  a  percentage  of  black, 
f  he  single  color  (K),  replaces  three 
colors  (CMY)  w  ith  an  equivalent 
neutral  tone,  saving  a  significant 
amount  of  ink.  Automating  the 
pn)eess  w  ith  this  type  of  softw  are 
enhances  productivity  w  hile  saving 
ink.  It  removes  the  greatest  amount 
of  CMY  pt)ssible  w  hile  simultaneous 
preserving,  even  improving,  print 
quality. 

B-|  I  Newsprint 

In  order  to  reduce  costs, 
newspapers  are  moving  to  more 
economical  paper  stocks.  However, 
high  porosity  new  sprint  tends  to 
inerea.se  ink  absorption  and  see- 
through!  Softw  are  solutions,  such  as 
ink  saving  software  and  advanced 
screening  technologies,  help  enable 
the  move  to  economical  newsprint 
w  hile  maintaining  the  print  qualities 
once  achieved  on  liigher-grade  stocks, 
for  example  cross-modulated  (XM) 
screening  technology  achieves  line 
screen  rulings  of  up  to  1 80  lines  per 
inch  w  hile  enliancing  ink  and  water 
balance.  And  ink  savings  software  is 
prox  en  to  low  er  total  ink  coverage. 

More  than  ever,  new  spapers  need  to 
consider  new  technologies  that  w  ill 
help  them  continue  to  maintain  the 
quality  that  their  customers  c.xpect. 
all  w  hile  helping  reduce  operational 
costs. 

fo  find  out  more  on  how  some 
of  these  technvdogies  can  help  you. 
plca.se  \  isit  w  w  w.agfa.com. 

AGFA 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
John  Higgins 
John. higgins@agfa.com 
1-800-540-2432  x4848 


■■■■■■■  Upload  your  files  to 

http://staycosteffective.agfa.com. 

Let  us  show  you  how  much  ink  you  can  save. 

There  is  No  Obligation.  We'll  help  keep  cost  under  control  just  for  the  asking. 


Grafhics 

lUU  i'hidk'ngvr  Road 
Ridgefkid  Paifc.  NJ  07660 
I  MM)  540  24i2  exM  4X4K 


AGFA 


How  .'Arkitex  Optiink  Works 

Reduces  Ink  Costs  up  to  30%  while  Preserving  Quality 

Readers  e.xpect  higher  quality,  I  possible  print  quality.  It  automatically 

ad\  erti.sers  and  publishers  analv/cs  hies  and  determines  the  ex- 


±Xad  \  erti.sers  and  publishers 
demand  it.  Yet  coasts  continue 
to  climb,  fhat’s  why  Agfa  stay 
committed  to  keeping  print  quality 
high  and  production  co.sts  low. 

;Arkitex  Optiink  automatically 
reduces  ink  coasumption  on  offset 
presses  w  hile  maintaining  the  highest 


possible  print  quality.  It  automatically 
analyzes  hies  and  determines  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  ink  needed  to  produce 
the  best  quality. 

l{asy-to-usc  sliders  allow  additional 
fine  tuning  without  having  to  make 
new  profiles.  "Aikitex  Optiink  puts 
you  in  control  of  both  quality  and  the 
cost. 
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The  Atex  Product  Roadmap  for  Media  Companies 


Close  the  Media  Generation  Gap 


As  publishers  move  from  print-centric  to  content-centric  busi¬ 
ness  models,  Atex  is  poised  to  be  the  dominant  provider  of  soft¬ 
ware  products  and  services  designed  to  help  media  companies 
increase  revenues,  build  new  profit  models,  reduce  operating 
costs,  and  engage  younger  audiences.  With  the  combined 
strengths  of  the  Mactive  and  Unisys  Global  Media  teams,  Atex 
delivers  innovative,  feature-rich  advertising,  content  and 
subscription  management  solutions. 

All  Atex  product  support  converged,  multi-channel  workflows, 
including  print,  online,  mobile  and  broadcast  applications,  in 
which  content  is  made  more  valuable  by  linking  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  in  ways  that  are  increasingly  more  personalized,  collabo¬ 
rative,  and  available  on-demand. 

The  rapid  integration  of  the  Mactive  and  Unisys  Media  solu¬ 
tions,  technologies  and  knowledgeable  employees  into  the  Atex 
family  has  enabled  our  combined  customer  base  of  more  than 
800  leading  media  companies  to  take  advantage  of  several  key 
benefits,  including: 

•  Accelerated  advertising  and  content  management 
roadmaps. 

•  Immediate  growth  in  online  and  multimedia  solutions. 

•  Hardware/software  infrastructure  designed  for  in-house, 
hosted  and  managed  services  implementations. 

•  Increased  regional  presence,  established  support  and 
territory  dominance. 

The  Atex  business  focus  is  well  defined  and  targeted  -  our  only 
business  is  delivering  software  solutions  and  services  for  media 
companies.  We  provide  our  customers  with  evolutionary,  long¬ 
term  roadmap  solutions.  Through  our  substantial,  ongoing 
investment  in  software  development  and  professional  services, 
Atex  is  dedicated  to  reducing  the  cost  of  ownership  for  our 
clients. 


Furthermore,  we  can  reduce  costs  by  developing  customer-driv¬ 
en  solutions  through  Service-Oriented  Architecture  (SOA)  and 
the  Atex  Presewe-and-Extend product  model.  All  Atex  products 
are  architected  under  an  open  services-based  framework  to  pro¬ 
mote  agility  and  extensibility  in  changing  business  environments. 

We  believe  that  the  SOA  approach  is  the  best  way  to  share  core 
applications  and  services  across  an  enterprise;  foster  integration 
and  collaboration,  both  internally  and  externally;  and  ensure 
that  a  newspaper’s  business  services  become  aligned  with  the 
newspaper’s  IT  services.  Publishers  do  not  want  to  rip  out  all 
their  old  systems  and  replace  them  with  something  new  in  order 
to  achieve  this  goal.  Instead,  they  want  to  preserve  their  exist¬ 
ing  investments  in  systems,  and  extend  them  wherever  possible 
to  share  services,  databases,  customer  data,  and  content. 

As  Atex  has  grown,  the  company  strives  to  make  sure  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  systems  and  components  will  enable  publishers  to 
move  closer  to  their  goal  of  achieving  a  totally  integrated,  total¬ 
ly  seamless  environment  that  provides  a  single  view  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  model  is  one  where  a  customer  can  be  an  advertis¬ 
er,  an  agency,  a  reader,  a  subscriber,  a  contributor,  a  blogger, 
and/or  a  member  of  the  newspaper’s  local  community.  When 
accessing  the  newspaper  (via  the  Web,  on  the  phone,  via  e-mail, 
etc.)  the  goal  is  to  provide  a  single  view  of  all  the  relationships 
that  the  customer  has  with  the  media  company  in  all  these  dif¬ 
ferent  roles. 

Atex  is  investing  in  the  online  space  for  all  of  its  content  man¬ 
agement  and  advertising  solutions.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  entire  suite  of  Atex  print,  online  and  multimedia  systems  are 
available  to  operate  as  in-house,  managed  services,  or  hosted 
ASP  solutions. 


^Atex 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTACT; 

Peter  Marsh,  Chief  Integration  Officer  &  Senior  Vice  President,  Product  Management 
(781)  685-3258  •  pmarsh@atex.com  or  visit  www.atex.com 
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Close  the  media  generation  gap. 


How  will  you  reach  the  next  generation? 


You’ve  heard  this  song  before.  To  capture  younger  audiences,  you 
need  to  deliver  content  in  new  and  innovative  ways.  But  are  your 
current  systems  holding  you  back?  Atex  provides  technologies  that 
help  you  manage  your  advertising  and  editorial  content  across  print, 
online,  mobile  and  broadcast  media  channels.  With  over  30  years  in 
this  business,  coupled  with  our  recent  acquisitions  of  Mactive  and 
Unisys  Media,  we're  committed  to  supporting  all  of  your  present  and 
emerging  cross-media  requirements.  Don’t  let  tomorrow’s  generation 
tune  you  out.  Get  in  touch  with  Atex  today.  Visit  us  at  atex.com. 
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DARIO  DESIGNS  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
THANK  ALL  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS  FOR 
CONTRIBUTING  TO  OUR  SUCCESS. 


THE  ANNISTON  STAR,  ANNISTON.  AL  -  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS,  BIRMINGHAM,  AL  -  MOBILE  REGISTER, 
MOBILE,  AL  -  OPELIKA-AUBURN  NEWS,  OPELIKA,  AL  -  CASA  GRANDE  DISPATCH,  CASA  GRANDE,  AZ  - 
ALAMEDA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  HAYWARD,  CA  -  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  SANTA  ROSA,  CA  -  DAILY  CAMERA, 
BOULDER,  CO  -  THE  GAZETTE.  COLORADO  SPRINGS.  CO  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DENVER.  CO  - 
DENVER  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  DENVER,  CO  -  THE  DAILY  SENTINEL,  GRAND  JUNCTION,  CO  -  GREELEY 
TRIBUNE,  GREELEY,  CO  -  THE  HARTFORD  COURANT,  HARTFORD.  CT  -  THE  DAY,  NEW  LONDON,  CT  -  SUN 
PUBLICATIONS,  BFJADENTON,  FL-THE  FLORIDA  TIMES  UNION,  JACKSONVILLE,  FL-THE  LEDGER,  LAKELAND, 
FL  -  NAPLES  DAILY  NEWS,  NAPLES.  FL  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  ORLANDO.  FL  -  TAMPA  TRIBUNE, 
TAMPA,  FL  -  SCITEX,  ATLANTA,  GA  -  AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE,  AUGUSTA,  GA  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  LA 
GRANGE,  GA-THE  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER,  HONOLULU,  HI  -  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  CHICAGO,  IL-  NORTHWEST 
NEWS  GROUP,  CRYSTAL  LAKE,  IL  -  SAUK  VALLEY  NEWSPAPERS,  DIXON,  IL  -  THE  PAPERS  INC,  MILFORD,  IL  - 
THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  NAPERVILLE,  IL  -  ROCKFORD  REGISTER  STAR,  ROCKFORD,  IL  -  FORT  WAYNE 
NEWSPAPERS,  FORT  WAYNE,  IN  -  BRIGHT  HOUSE  NETWORKS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN  -  THE  HERALD,  JASPER,  IN 
-  QUAD-CITY  TIMES,  DAVENPORT,  lA  -  LEE  ENTERPRISES,  DAVENPORT,  lA  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  DES 
MOINES,  lA  -  DAILY  NEWS,  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY  -  COURIER-JOURNAL,  LOUISVILLE,  KY  -  J.  FRANK 
PUBLISHING,  MANCHESTER,  KY  -  THE  TIMES.  SHREVEPORT,  LA  -  BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS,  BANGOR,  ME  -  THE 
TIMES-RECORD,  BRUNSWICK,  ME  -  SUN-JOURNAL,  LEWISTON.  ME  -  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN,  BALTIMORE,  MD  - 
THE  FREDERICK  NEWS-POST,  FREDERICK,  MD  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  WHITE  OAK  MD  -  - 
COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  CO,  AUBURN,  MA  -  SCITEX,  BEDFORD.  MA  -  ESSEX  COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS, 
BEVERLY,  MA  -  BOSTON  GLOBE,  BOSTON,  MA  -  BOSTON  HERALD.  BOSTON,  MA  -  THE  ENTERPRISE, 
BROCKTON,  MA  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  CHICOPEE.  MA  -  MEDIANEWS,  DEVENS,  MA  -  SENTINEL  & 
ENTERPRISE,  FITCHBURG,  MA  -  METROWEST  DAILY  NEWS.  FRAMINGHAM,  MA  -  THE  RECORDER, 
GREENFIELD,  MA  -  EAGLE-TRIBUNE,  LAWRENCE,  MA-THE  SUN,  LOWELL,  MA  -  DAILY  EVENING  ITEM,  LYNN. 
MA  -  THE  PATRIOT  LEDGER,  QUINCY,  MA  -  THE  REPUBLICAN,  SPRINGFIELD.  MA  -  NORTHEAST  MISSISSIPPI 
DAILY  JOURNAL,  TUPELO,  MS  -  SOUTHEAST  MISSOURIAN.  CAPE  GIRARDEAU.  MO  -  CASS  COUNTY 
DEMOCRAT  &  MISSIOURIAN,  HARRISONVILLE,  MO  -  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO  -  THE 
MISSOURIAN  PUBLISHING  CO,  WASHINGTON,  MO  -  THE  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS,  ANN  ARBOR,  Ml  -  THE  BAY  CITY 
TIMES,  BAY  CITY,  Ml  -  VALLEY  PUBLISHING,  BAY  CITY.  Ml  -  THE  FLINT  JOURNAL.  FLINT,  Ml  -  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
PRESS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  Ml  -  JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT,  JACKSON,  Ml  -  JENISON  PRINTING.  JENISON,  Ml  - 
KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE,  KALAMAZOO,  Ml  -  21  ST  CENTURY  NEWSPAPERS,  MOUNT  CLEMENS.  Ml  -  SUNRISE 
PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING,  WEST  BRANCH.  Ml  -  LINCOLN  JOURNAL  STAR,  LINCOLN,  NE  -  THE  NORTH 
PLATTE  TELEGRAPH.  NORTH  PLATTE,  NE  -  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD,  OMAHA,  NE  -  STAR  HERALD, 
SCOTTSBLUFF,  NE  -  REVIEW  JOURNAL,  LAS  VEGAS,  NV  -  FOSTER  S  DAILY  DEMOCRAT.  DOVER.  NH  -  THE 
KEENE  SENTINEL,  KEENE,  NH  -  THE  TELEGRAPH,  NASHUA.  NH  -  SEACOAST  NEWSPAPERS.  PORTSMOUTH. 
NH  -  PORTSMOUTH  HERALD,  PORTSMOUTH,  NH  -  THE  PRESS,  ATLANTIC  CITY.  MJ  -  EVERGREEN  PRINTING  & 
PUBLISHING.  BELLMAWR,  NJ  -  THE  RECORD,  HACKENSACK,  NJ  -  THE  HERALD.  HACKENSACK,  NJ  -  JERSEY 
JOURNAL.  JERSEY  CITY,  NJ  -  THE  STAR  LEDGER,  NEWARK,  NJ  -  THE  RECORD,  ROCKAWAY,  NJ  -  NORTH 
JERSEY  MEDIA  GROUP.  ROCKAWAY,  NJ  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  SOUTH  BRUNSWICK,  NJ  -  AFL  WEB 
PRINTING,  VOORHEES,  NJ  -  TIMES  UNION,  ALBANY.  NY  -  THE  BUFFALO  NEWS,  BUFFALO,  NY  -  TIMES 
HERALD-RECORD,  MIDDLETOWN,  NY  -  DAILY  NEWS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NY  -  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  NY  -  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE,  STATEN  ISLAND,  NY  -  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN-TIMES,  ASHEVILLE.  NC  -  THE 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  CHARLOTTE,  NC  -  THE  DAILY  ADVANCE,  ELIZABETH  CITY.  NC  -  GASTON  GAZETTE. 
GASTONIA,  NC  -  NEWS  &  RECORD,  GREENSBORO,  NC  -  THE  DAILY  REFLECTOR,  GREENVILLE,  NC  -  THE  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL,,  BOWLING  GREEN,  OH  -  THE  PLAIN  DEALER,  CLEVELAND.  OH  -  THE  COLUMBUS 
DUSTPATCH,  COLUMBUS,  OH  -  THE  VINDICATOR,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OH  -  THE  DAILY  ASTORIAN,  ASTORIA,  OR  - 
THE  BULLETIN,  BEND,  OR  -  HERALD  AND  NEWS,  KLAMATH  FALLS,  OR  -  EAST  OREGONIAN,  PENDLETON.  OR  - 
THE  OREGONIAN,  PORTLAND,  OR  -  CAPITAL  PRESS,  SALEM,  OR  -  DEE  PAPER  COMPANY,  CHESTER,  PA  -  THE 
EXPRESS  TIMES,  EASTON  PA  -  ERIE  DAILY  TIMES,  ERIE.  PA  -  TRIBUNE-REVIEW,  GREENSBURG,  PA  -  THE 
EVENING  SUN,  HANOVER,  PA  -  TRIBUNE-REVIEW,  PITTSBURGH.  PA  -  READING  TIMES-EAGLE,  READING,  PA- 
THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  SHARON,  PA  -  OBSERVER-REPORTER,  WASHINGTON,  PA  -  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL,  PROVIDENCE.  Rl  -  THE  SUN  NEWS,  MYRTLE  BEACH,  SC  -  CHATTANOOGA  FREE  PRESS. 
CHATTANOOGA,  TN  -  QUEBECOR  PRINTING,  KINGSPORT,  TN  -  AMARILLO  DAILY  NEWS,  AMARILLO.  TX  - 
AUSTIN  AMERICAN-STATESMAN,  AUSTIN,  TX  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  BEAUMONT.  TX  -  DALLAS 
MORNING  NEWS,  DALLAS,  TX  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  DALLAS,  TX  -  LUBBOCK  AVALANCHE-JOURNAL, 
LUBBOCK,  TX  -  ASP  WESTWARD,  PASADENA,  TX  -  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS.  PORT  ARTHUR,  TX  -  TYLER 
MORNING  TELEGRAPH,  TYLER,  TX  -  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  CORPORATION.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UT  -  THE 
TIMES-ARGUS,  BARRE,  VT  -  RUTLAND  HERALD,  RUTLAND.  VT  -  BRISTOL  HERALD-COURIER,  BRISTOL,  VA  - 
THE  FREE  LANCE-STAR,  FREDERICKSBURG,  VA  -  THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE,  LUNCHBURG,  VA  -  THE 
VIRGINIAN-PILOT,  NORFOLK,  VA  -  THE  HERALD,  EVERETT.  WA  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  SEATTLE.  WA  - 
THE  COLUMBIAN,  VANCOUVER,  WA  -  THE  WENATCHEE  WORLD,  WENATCHEE,  WA  -  BLISS 
COMMUNICATIONS,  JANESVILLE.  Wl  -  WEST  VIRGINIA  TECH.  MONTGOMERY,  WV  -  ZERO  HORA,  PORTE 
ALEGRE.  BRAZIL  -  CAYMAN  FREEPRESS,  GRAND  CAYMAN  ISLAND  -  LA  PRENSA,  SAN  PEDRO  SULA, 
HONDURAS 
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If  you  are  about  to  undertake  one  of  the  largest 
investments  in  a  generation,  choosing  the  right 
architectural  design  firm  can  make 
a  world  of  difference. 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  a 
proven  never  say  “Never 
Say  Never”  track  record: 

NEVER  been  to 
arbitration. 

NEVER  been  to 
mediation. 

NEVER  been  to  court. 
NEVER  been  to  trial. 
NEVER  been  sued. 
NEVER  not  been  paid. 

NEVER  lost  a  building 
design  competition. 

NEVER  needed  a  loan  for 
cashflow  or  payroll. 

NEVER  not  grown  in 
business  each  year. 

NEVER  used  any  errors 
&  omissions  or 
malpractice  insurance. 

NEVER  stopped  trying  to 
improve  our  quality. 

NEVER  lost  sight  of  what 
got  us  where  we  are 
today. 


DARIO  DESIGNS  is  now  the  #1  newspaper  architectural  firm 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  served  the  newspaper  industry  longer  than  any  company 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  more  people  dedicated  to  newspapers  than  anyone 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  completed  more  successful  newspaper  projects  than  anyone 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  an  employee  base  with  more  newspaper  industry 
experience  than  anyone 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


We  have  diverse  experience  in: 


Architecture 
Compressed  Air 
System  Design 
Disaster  Recovery 
Planning 

Electrical  Engineering 
Energy  Audits 
Environmental  &  Safety 
Audits 

Equipment  Manning 

Studies 

Estimating 


Existing  Conditions 
Documentation 
Feasibility  Studies 
Fire  Protection  Engineering 
Front  to  Back  Analysis 
Ink  System  Design 
Masterplanning 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Newsroom  Design 
Operational  Cost  Studies 
Phase  I  Environmental 
Plumbing  Engineering 


Production  Equipment 
Procurement 

Production  Equipment  Selection 

&  Layout 

Programming 

R.O.  Water  System  Design 
Schematic  Design 
Site  Searches 
Space  Planning 
Strategic  Planning 
Structural  Engineering 
Vacuum  System  Design 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  highest  level  of 
integrity,  hard  work,  and  creativity.  We  will  strive  to  maintain  this  reputation. 

At  DARIO  DESIGNS  we  make  a  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENCE. 
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Texas  newspaper  selects  Goss  Ferag  packaging  combination 

The  Austin  American-Statesman  will  install  two  Magnapak  systems 
with  UTR  press  grippers  and  MultiDisc  storage 
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The  Austin  American-Statesman  has  selected  integrated  technol-  International  have  worked  diligently  on  the  technological 

ogy  from  Goss  International  and  Ferag  to  anchor  a  major  integration  of  our  equipment  and  are  extremely  happy  with  the 

upgrade  of  its  packaging  facility  in  Austin,  Texas.  The  newspa-  results  and  the  industry  reaction.”  Goss  International  represents 

per  will  install  two  shaftless  Goss  Magnapak  packaging  systems  Ferag  products  in  the  North  American  market, 

along  with  Ferag  UTR  press 
grippers  and  MultiDisc  storage 
systems  with  direct-to-pocket 
technology  beginning  in  mid 
2008. 

The  new  packaging  configura¬ 
tion  at  the  American-Statesman 
will  utilize  five  Ferag  UTR  press 
grippers  to  carry  products  from 
the  presses  to  five  Ferag 
MultiDisc  winding  systems.  The 
direct-to-pocket  technology  will 
then  allow  products  to  be  fed 
from  the  MultiDisc  unwinders 
to  four  positions  on  each  of  the 
two  Magnapak  systems. 

“We  are  pleased  to  announce 
another  large-scale  U.S.  packag¬ 
ing  project  highlighting  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  integrate  complementary 
Ferag  components,”  explains 
Doug  Gibson,  Goss  Internation¬ 
al  vice  president.  “This  Goss- 
Ferag  product  combination 
continues  to  provide  unique  and 
innovative  configuration  possi¬ 
bilities  for  newspapers  looking  to  bring  new  levels  of  The  twin  38-station  Magnapak  systems  at  the  American- 

performance,  efficiency  and  value  to  their  preprint  advertising  Statesman  will  cycle  at  up  to  30,000  papers  per  hour  and  be 

operations.”  equipped  for  single-  or  dual-delivery.  Goss  Omnicon  machine 

controls  will  be  interfaced  with  existing  supervisory  controls. 
Gibson  notes  that  U.S.  newspapers  have  ordered  a  total  of  1 8  The  shaftless  design  allows  the  Magnapak  technology  to  excel  at 

Magnapak  packaging  systems,  28  lines  of  UTR  gripper  and  4  automated  zoning  at  full  speed, 

complete  MultiDisc  storage  /  buffering  systems  through  2006 

and  the  first  four  months  of  2007.  The  Ferag  MultiDisc  systems  wind  and  unwind  streams  of 

preprints,  supplements  or  newspaper  sections,  providing  a 
“We  are  very  excited  about  this  project  and  our  continued  part-  versatile  and  mobile  option  for  intermediate  storage  or  for 

nership  with  the  Austin  American-Statesman  ”  says  Joe  Colletti,  buffering  between  the  press  and  inserters, 

president  and  CEO  of  Ferag  Americas.  “Ferag  and  Goss 
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The  Austin  American-Statesman  in  Texas  will  add  twin  38-station 
Goss  Magnapak  packaging  systems  along  with  integrated  Ferag  UTR  press  grippers, 
MultiDisc  storage  and  a  direct-to-pocket  system. 


Magnapak® 
packaging  system 


34  stations 


Single  or  dual  delivery  • 


Goss®  press  and 
delivery  grippers 


"The  choice  was  clear" 


"Speed,  cost,  reliability  and  first-class  support  were  key  things  our 
team  looked  at  in  selecting  a  new  packaging  system.  We  also 
wanted  the  versatility  to  go  double-out  for  daily  production  and 
single-out  for  higher  insert  volumes  on  Sundays.  After  an  intensive 
two-year  comparison,  the  choice  was  clear.  The  performance  of  the 
Magnapak  system  has  validated  our  decision." 

LEMONT  HAAS,  Production  Manager,  New  Hampshire  Union  Leader 
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GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 

www.gossinternational.com 
800-323-1200  - 
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MediaSpan  Products: 
Driving  Revenue  for  Newspapers 


MediaSpan  (www.mediaspangroup.com)  powers  digital  content 
management  and  online  marketing  solutions  for  the  world’s 
leading  media  companies  including  Reuters,  Gannett,  Sun 
Media,  Advance,  Media  General,  Radio  One  and  ABC  Radio. 
Over  4,000  local  newspaper,  radio,  and  television  properties 
leverage  MediaSpan’s  digital  content  management,  network  ad 
sales,  web  publishing,  e-commerce  and  online  promotional 
solutions. 

Through  our  Media  Software,  Online  Services  and  Network 
business  units,  MediaSpan  is  the  only  end-to-end  solution 
provider  that  can  help  a  local  newspaper  edit,  market  and  deliv¬ 
er  their  paper,  seamlessly  transfer  their  content  and  classifieds 
online,  wirelessly,  and  in  podcast  format,  and  help  to  monetize 
their  ad  inventory  through  a  national  ad  network. 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  (www.mediaspansoftware.com)  pro¬ 
vides  mission-critical,  pre-press  infrastructure  tools  that  enable 
efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers  across  traditional  and 
digital  platforms. 

MediaSpan  provides  industry  leading  syndication,  editorial, 
production,  advertising  and  circulation  solutions  for  print 
publishers  including:  Jazbox  Content  Syndicator  (SYNDICA¬ 
TION),  NewsEditPro  (EDITORIAL),  ProductionManagerPro 
(PRODUCTION),  AdManagerPro  (ADVERTISING)  and 
CirculationPro  (CIRCULATION)  as  well  as  dozens  of  other 
products  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  publishers  in  any  size 
market. 

MediaSpan  Media  Software's  front-end  solutions  seamlessly 
integrate  with  your  online  publishing  tools  to  enable  a  “create 
once  -  deliver  anywhere”  system.  Our  editorial,  production, 
advertising  and  circulation  products  streamline  print,  web  and 
wireless  delivery  ensuring  better  workflow,  lower  operational 
costs  and  higher  revenue. 


MediaSpan  Online  Services  (www.mediaspanonline.com)  pro¬ 
vides  a  comprehensive  suite  of  online  publishing  solutions  tai¬ 
lored  to  meet  the  growing  multimedia  demands  of  local  newspa¬ 
pers.  Our  suite  of  web  tools  for  newspapers  includes  content 
management,  classified/ecommerce,  audio/video  streaming,  pod¬ 
casting  and  relationship  management  modules  that  integrate 
seamlessly  with  legacy  publishing  systems. 

MediaSpan  Online  Services  currently  provides  web  management 
solutionsfor  over  1,400  local  radio  and  television  and  newspa¬ 
per  properties  around  the  globe. 

The  MediaSpan  Network  (www.mediaspannetwork.com) 
includes  over  1,300  local  radio,  television  station  and  newspaper 
websites  in  nearly  300  U.S.  markets.  The  Network  reaches  over 
15M  Unique  Visitors  each  month,  over  3  continents. 

With  flexible  models  that  can  fit  any  size  publication,  the  goal  of 
the  MediaSpan  Network  is  to  help  local  newspapers  tap  into  the 
$16+  billion  national  online  ad  market. 

Tbe  Network  includes  60  local  online  properties  in  tbe  Top  10 
U.S.  markets  and  100  in  the  top  25  markets.  Advertisers  use 
MediaSpan’s  RealGeo  targeting  and  custom  Character 
Clusters''''  to  target  specific  audiences  with  online  display,  email, 
rich  media  and  video/audio  ads. 

All  of  MediaSpan’s  business  units  are  focused  on  helping  local 
publishers  efficiently  deliver  and  monetize  their  product  any¬ 
where,  anyplace  and  anytime,  in  any  format  their  consumer 
demands. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  OF  THE  POWERFUL  SOLUTIONS  PROVIOEO  BY  MEDIASPAN  PLEASE  CONTACT: 


M  E  D  I  A  S  PAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 


M  E  D  I  A  S  PAN 

ONLINE  SERVICES 


M  E  D  I  A  S  PAN 

NETWORK 


Peter  Cooper 

Vice  President  of  Marketing 
843.812.7823 


Steve  Barth 

Executive  Vice  President 
877.691.8888 


Mark  Zagorsld 

Chief  Marketing  Officer 
212.699.6471 


info@mediaspansoftware.com  •  florida  321.242.5000  •  michigan  734.887.4400  •  www.mediaspansoftware.com  « 


More  Solutions 


No  other  solutions  provider  has  more  products  to  help  your 

E  publication  efficiently  create,  deliver  and  monetize  its  content. 
Our  Editorial,  Production,  Circulation,  Advertising  and  Wireless 
solutions  are  flexible  enough  to  fit  the  demands  of  papers  and 
magazines  of  all  sizes. 


More  Service 


Great  solutions  are  only  as  solid  as  the  service  that  backs  them. 
Our  24/7  technical  support  team  is  tops  in  the  industry,  with 
distinct  product  line  specialization,  ensuring  you  get  the  A 
most  knowledge  available  in  the  fastest  time  possible.  P 


More  Success 


With  over  1 00  years  of  history  serving  leading  print  publications 
and  over  3,000  satisfied  customers,  we  have  learned  a  thing  or 
two.  We  continue  to  help  our  customers  not  only  adapt,  but  thrive 
in  the  increasingly  challenging  media  marketplace. 


MEDIA  SOFTWARE 


More  For  Your  Paper. 


More  Solutions.  More  Service. 
More  Success. 


■ 
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Morris  Digitalworks  is  for  Newspapers  by  Newspapers 

Helping  newspapers  enhance  online  space  from  Alaska  to  Australia. 


Since  1995,  Morris  DigitalWorks  (MOW)  has  been  developing 
award  winning  Internet  tools  designed  to  enhance  content  and 
produce  revenue  for  newspapers  and  other  online  publishers. 
MDW  currently  provides  solutions  to  our  parent  company, 
Morris  Communications,  as  well  as  external  clients  all  over  the 
world.  I - 1 - 1 


Our  online  solutions 
have  been  helping 
newspapers  from 
Alaska  to  Australia 
enhance  their  online 
space.  Now,  with  our 
suite  of  time  saving 
prepress  software, 
BluMunKee  is  quick¬ 
ly  taking  the  lead  in 
image  correction 
software  for  the  pre¬ 
press  process. 


rndTRANSir  -  DRIVE  YOUR  BUSINESS  FORWARD. 

Car  shoppers  love  to  compare  and  mdTransit  v.2.2  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  do  just  that.  This  strategically  tested,  newspa¬ 
per  adapted,  online  automotive  vertical  focuses  on  satisfying 
local  consumer  needs  for  reviews,  vehicle  specifications  and 
inventory  availability,  all  while  generating  quality  leads  for  local 
dealers.  Features  such  as  a  payment  calculator,  new  car  configu¬ 
rator,  “Most  Popular”  module  and  improved  search  functional¬ 
ity,  make  mdTransit  v2.2  a  driving  force  for  your  online 
audience. 

mdCLASSIFIEDS^"  -  BRINGING  SHOPPERS  ONLINE. 

Create  a  revenue  stream  that  flows  24  hours  a  day  with 
mdClassifieds.  mdCIassifieds  puts  your  print  ads  online  and 
creates  new  opportunities  for  you,  your  advertisers  and  your 
readers.  Advertisers  can  benefit  from  increased  circulation  and 
from  tbe  ability  to  enter  their  own  ads.  Users  will  appreciate 
finding  the  classifieds  they  are  looking  for  in  more  places  and 
could  easily  become  advertisers  themselves. 


mdREALESTATE^**  -  MOVE  UP  TO  REAL  REVENUE. 

People  wbo  shop  for  real  estate  online  are  looking  for  more  than 
just  what’s  on  the  market.  They’re  looking  for  a  “wish  book” 
full  of  dreams  and  ideas.  mdRealEstate  helps  you  create  a  site 
with  more  visual  attraction,  more  photos,  and  more  choices 
based  on  individual  lifestyles  to  make  that  “wish  book”  an 
online  reality.  With  its  award  winning  online  platform 
mdRealEstate  can  support  all  real  estate  classifications. 

SPOHED™  -  THE  FOCUS  IS  ON  YOU. 

Draw  a  crowd  with  online  community  building  results  and  keep 
the  focus  on  you  with  Spotted,  the  online  photo  and  video  blog¬ 
ging  tool.  Powered  by  a  user-contributed  format,  this  multi- 
media  site  is  incorporated  into  your  own  branding,  maintaining 
site  integrity  and  credibility  and  is  a  desirable  access  point  for 
subscribers  and  non-subscribers  alike.  Spotted  can  help  your 
newspaper  create  a  high  traffic  Web  community  on  your  site 
attracting  new  users  and  younger  demographics. 

All  of  our  online  products  are  available  as  either  licensed 
applications  or  hosted  (ASP)  solutions. 

BluMunKee®  -  TAMING  PRE-PRESS  AUTOMATION. 

Let  BluMunKee  save  your  company  time  and  money  with  the 
software  suite  that  simplifies  the  process  of  correcting  images  for 
print.  BluMunKee  automatically  corrects  pictures;  creating  color 
and  monochrome  versions  in 

multiple  sizes,  formats,  resolu-  ^ 

tions  and  gamuts,  while  applying 

the  appropriate  sharpening  for  — -^software 

each.  Images  are  simultaneously 

multi-purposed  for  newsprint,  additional  print  publications, 
archives,  promotional  materials,  Web  sites  and  other  electronic 
distribution,  all  while  meeting  their  specific  requirements. 
BluMunKee  is  the  auto-correct,  auto-manage,  auto-deliver  soft¬ 
ware  solution  for  your  prepress  image  correction  needs. 
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#rriS  DIGITALWORKS 


CONTACT; 

Phone:  866-495-5097  •  Email;  sales@morris.com  •  Online:  www.morrisdigitalworks.com  and  www.blumunkee.com 


Ad  rris 

DIGITALWORKS 

For  Newspapers,  By  Newspapers 


mdTransit™ 


Classifieds” 


mdRealEstate™ 


Morris  DigitalWorks  .  i 

.  award  winning  ^ 

solutions 

we  can  do  for  you.  ' 

' '  ' 

a  morrisdigitalworks.com  866.495,5097  sales®morris.com 


PRISM  Manages  the  Flow  of  Information 
From  Circulation  to  the  Truck  and  Back  Again 


PRISM  Incorporated  pioneered  the  use  of  PC  based  control  sys¬ 
tems  for  document  handling  and  inkjet  controls  in  the  printing, 
mailing  and  newspaper  industries  over  20  years  ago  and  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  a  leading  supplier  of  these  products  worldwide. 

PRISM  is  dedicated  to  providing  newspapers  with  the  solutions 
and  tools  they  need  to  meet  the  challenges  they  face  today  and 
in  the  future.  We  will  continue  our  innovative  approach  and  will 
strive  to  deliver  products  and  solutions  that  help  reduce  costs, 
increase  efficiencies  and  meet  advertiser  demands. 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 

PRISM  solutions  are  capable  of  receiving  circulation  and  zoning 
data  from  various  providers  including  Burt  and  PBS  eliminating 
the  need  for  manual  data  entry  and  zone  creation  at  production 
runtime.  PRISM  controls  also  close  the  loop  providing  data  and 
accountability  back  to  the  circulation  software. 

GROUP  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Our  new  GMS  controller  provides  you  with  power  and  control 
not  previously  available.  This  powerful  system  harnesses  the 
capabilities  of  the  Control  Pro  inserter  controller  and  allows 
production  managers  to  monitor,  control  and  balance  produc¬ 
tion  across  multiple  inserters  from  the  back  office.  GMS  allows 
you  to  manage  the  flow  of  information  from  circulation  all  the 
way  to  the  truck  and  back  again. 

CONTROL  PRO 

The  Control  Pro  inserter  controller  from  PRISM  is  the  controller 
of  choice  for  many  modern  production  mailrooms  across  the 
country.  This  powerful  solution  provides  control  and  reporting 
capabilities  not  found  in  many  competitive  offerings.  With  our 
unique  zoning  and  selective  controls,  PRlSM’s  Control  Pro  is  the 
controller  you  keep. 


INSERTER  CONTROLS 

PRISM  Control  Pro  and  GMS  controllers  give  you  the  ability  to 
control  production  on  the  following  inserters: 

GMA  SLS  1000  or  2000,  Muller  Martini  Alphaliner,  227,  or 
375,  Kansa  760  or  Heidelberg  630,  1372,  1472  or  2299 

These  controllers  all  give  you  machine  control  and  reporting 
capability  allowing  complete  visibility  into  machine  efficiency 
and  zone  integrity. 

INKJET  ON  THE  GRIPPER 

Our  control  solutions  give  you  the  ability  to  run  any  inkjet  print¬ 
er  from  any  vendor.  We  can  run  inkjet  at  any  location,  even 
inline  inkjet  on  the  gripper  is  supported  allowing  one  inkjet  to  be 
used  for  multiple  stackers  as  well  as  providing  better  address 
quality. 

STACKER  and  WRAPPER  CONTROLS 

Our  intelligent  stacker  controls  give  you  complete  control  of  your 
output  allowing  for  full  control  including  stack  size,  compensate, 
minimum,  over  limit,  and  normal  stack  size.  Our  controls  allow 
you  to  separate,  identify  and  sort  bundles  down  to  the  carrier 
route  level. 

Wrapper  control  consists  of  the  ability  to  control  and  send  bun¬ 
dle  label  information  directly  to  a  bundle  label  printer  such  as 
the  PRISM  JETPACK  for  bundle  wrap  printing. 

END  OF  THE  LINE 

With  PRISM  controllers  and  bundle  wrap  printers  we  give  you 
the  ability  to  integrate  into  back-end  bundle  distribution  systems 
by  printing  barcodes  on  individual  bundles  and  recording  that 
information  for  accountability  and  verification. 


■■■PRISMINCORPORATED 


CONTACT: 

Kathleen  Santry,  Marketing  Coordinator 
(770)  455-4544  Phone  •  (770)  454-7876  Fax 
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www.prismincorporated.com 

770/455-4544 
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“Seamless  Newsrooms:” 

An  Efficient  Cross  Media  Convergence 

Mobile  newsdesks,  editorial  budget,  cross  media  and  covergent  environment  of  work, 
outsourcing,  centralized  IT  configurations,  editorial  and  business  analysis, 
citizen  journalism,  key  points  of  the  ProtecMedia's  solution  MILENIUM  Cross  Media. 


CONTACT 


201  S  Biscayne  Blvd,  Miami,  FL  33131  •  www.protecmedia.com 


The  innovative  concept  of  “seamless  newsrooms”  that 
ProtecMedia  successfully  promoted  at  Nexpo  07  puts  the  com¬ 
pany  one  step  ahead  of  its  competitors,  many  of  whom  attempt 
to  achieve  the  objective  of  the  "'One  Stop  Shopping”  through 
mergers  with  and  acquisitions  of  complementary  firms. 


budget;  production  tracking;  editorial  and  business  analysis 
reports;  freedom  to  choose  organizational  models;  PC  and  MAC 
and  browsers  as  interfaces;  transparent  integration  of  standard 
programs  like  Quark  Xpress,  InDesign,  or  Photoshop... 


ProtecMedia  is  an  international  software  engineering  and  servic¬ 
es  company  providing  innovative  solutions  for  media  businesses. 
It  has  more  than  25  years’  experience  in  the  sector,  and  its  appli¬ 
cations  are  used  by  more  than  300  clients  in  15  countries  spread 
throughout  Europe  and  America.  More  than  9,000  journalists 
use  MILENIUM. 


To  be  profitable  and  competitive  nowadays,  media  companies 
need  cross  media  applications,  designed  to  attract  advertisers 
and  the  audience.  So  they  need  well-integrated  solutions  that 
optimize  processes  and  performance  and  having  an  efficient  and 
convergent  newsroom.  MILENIUM  Cross  Media  is  a  suite  of 
software  including  editorial,  advertising,  asset  management, 
communications  and  print  workflow  management.  ProtecMedia 
also  provides  extensive  project  management  and  IT  support  and 
management  services. 


The  suite  allows.-  newsrooms  of  15  or  500  journalists;  produc¬ 
tion  of  printed  and  digital  products;  mobile  newsdesks  with 
centralized  datacenters;  advertising  integrated  into  the  news 
workflow;  management  and  cataloguing  of  contents;  news 
resources  just  a  click  away  for  journalists;  control  of  the  news 


The  concept  of  “seamless  newsrooms  ” 
was  presented  at  Nexpo  07 


NO  WALLS  AND  FLEXIBILITY 

As  Mr.  Thomas  Mayer,  Managing  Editor  of  Der  Standard, 
(Viena)  Austria,  put  it,  these  solutions  offer  “a  single  work  plat¬ 
form  for  all  employees,  covering  planning,  design,  editing, 
images,  graphics,  archive  searches,  and  on-line  editing  for  both 
PC  and  MA  C.  We  are  convinced  that  ProtecMedia  is  one  of  the 
few  software  providers  to  have  understood  what  media  compa¬ 
nies  will  need  in  the  not-too-distant  future.  The  overall  renewal 
of  our  IT-system  followed  that  pattern  and  these  principles:  a 
maximum  of  flexibility,  transparency  of  workflow,  no  walls  and 
compatibility.  ” 


“That  approach,  ”  according  to  Bart  M.  Mariner,  head  of 
ProtecMedia  in  the  United  States,  “resolves  some  problems  but 
creates  others  since  it  multiplies  the  number  of  interfaces  that  are 

-  -  —  needed  to  join  together 

different  technologies  and 
concepts.  It’s  like  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  cre¬ 
ator  of  Frankenstein,  bolting 
on  bits  and  pieces  as  you  go. 
ProtecMedia,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  offers  applications 
that  are  open  and  modular, 
yet  consistent.  In  other 
words,  they  are  designed  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  form  the  backbone  of  tbe  news  com¬ 
pany.  This  is  what  we  call  seamless  newsrooms  that  MILENIUM 
Cross  Media  has  made  its  own  since  it  was  created.  ” 


SEAMLESS  NEWSROOM! 

Real  Convergent  and  CROSS  MEDIA  newrooms 
Citizen  &  Mobile  journalism 
Editorial  &  Business  analysis  tools 
Advertising  Integration 
Global  &  Integrated  workflows... 


Cta  ^  ^  i  ,  CL  ’i 

One  Newsroom,  Organization  with  Freedom, 
Multimedia  Output  Channels 


The  integration  does  not  mean  bolted-on  bits  and  pieces, 
but  rather  efficacy  and  profitability. 

Bye,  Bye,  Frankie.  You  were  a  man  of  many  parts, 
but  they  were  very  badly  assembled. 


E  D  I  A 
www.protecmedia.com 


201  S  BISCAYNE  BLVD.  Suite  2800.  MIAMI.  FL  33131 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


DISRUPTIVE  CHANGES  REQUIRE  INNOVATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Gone  are  the  days  when  media  publishing  companies  could  invest 
large  amounts  of  capital  and  extended  amounts  of  time  in  select¬ 
ing  and  implementing  completely  new  systems.  The  industry  is 
changing  rapidly,  requiring  publishers  and  their  technology 
groups  to  repond  rapidly.  Decision  makers  also  cannot  only  react 
to  the  changes,  they  must  make  forward-thinking  decisions  that 
will  position  their  organizations  to  be  profitable  in  the  future  and 
able  to  adapt  and  embrace  the  disruptive  innovations  appearing 
daily  in  the  publishing  industry. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  STRATEGY  TO  PROFIT 
IN  AN  INTERNET-FIRST  AGE? 

These  disruptive  changes  threaten  to  eliminate  traditional  prof¬ 
itability  models.  In  an  Internet-first  age  where  consumers  are  get¬ 
ting  their  information  in  new  ways,  how  can  news  media  content 
providers  compete?  How  can  they  reverse  the  decreasing  profit 
margins  from  traditional  media  channels,  and  increase  profitabili¬ 
ty  in  the  future?  Liquid  Media  is  a  strategic  platform,  based  on 
innovative  database  technology,  that  will  help  publishers  maximize 
profitability  from  their  content  in  new  ways  -  without  costly  and 
time-consuming  investments  in  completely  new  systems. 


CHANGE  THE  RULES  FOR  SUCCESS 
BY  LEVERAGING  EXISTING  ASSETS 

A  Liquid  Media  solution  will  deliver  new  breakthrough  capabili¬ 
ties  while  leveraging  existing  internal  and  external  systems. 
Liquid  Media  can  flow  editorial  and  advertising  content  across 
current  disparate  environments  and  create  new  publishing  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Liquid  Media 'n'xW  allow  news  media  publishers  to  access 
and  transform  their  content,  no  matter  where  it’s  stored,  and 
deliver  that  content  to  individual  consumers  based  on  their 
interests  as  well  as  stored  demographic  information. 

Liquid  Media  will  change  the  rules  for  success,  no  longer  requir¬ 
ing  publishers’  technology  teams  to  completely  replace  existing 
systems  before  they  can  alter  their  profitability  strategies.  Liquid 
Media  from  Digital  Technology  International  quickly  delivers  sig¬ 
nificant  short-term  benefits,  and  positions  newspapers  for  sizable, 
sustainable  results  into  the  future.  Liquid  Media  is  the  catalyst 
that  precipitates  the  changes  necessary  for  newspapers  to  survive 
and  thrive  in  the  new  news  business.  Some  trends  can’t  be 
predicted,  but  content  and  solutions  that  are  “liquid”  result  in 
news  media  operations  that  are  prepared  to  adapt  and  lead. 

CONTACT:  801.853.5000  or  visit  www.dtint.com. 


Do  you  jneed^o 


Readers  are  quickly  moving  away  from  the  traditional  methods  of  consuming 
news  and  advertising.  In  order  to  provide  them  with  the  information  they 
want,  when  they  want  it,  your  software  sv'stems  must  allow  you  to  publish 
content  in  multiple  media  forms  as  soon  as  you  gather  it.  You  need  to  do  this 
without  incurring  enormous  capital  expense  or  by  entirely  replacing  your 
current  systems.  What  can  you  do?  Where  can  you  find  a  solution? 

Liquid  Media  from  DTI  will  help  you  flow  the  content  stored  in  your 
disparate,  rigid  information  silos  to  your  readers  in  the  forms  they  want  and 
with  the  immediacy  they  expect.  And  you  don't  need  to  buy  a  completely  nexe 
publishing  system  from  DTI  to  accomplish  this! 

Liquid  Media  can  help  you  compete  and  win  in  the  Internet-first  publishing 
age.  Visit  our  Web  site  at  wwM’.dtint.com/liquidmedia  to  find  out  how. 

www.dtint.com 


'  Post  breaking  news 
online  and  on  mobile 
devices  as  it  happens 

Place  advertising  on  your 
Web  site  that  is  specific 
to  your  readers’  interests 

'  Share  content  among 
publications  in  a  group 
even  if  those  publications 
are  on  different  systems 


Digital 

J  Technology 
)  International 


Web  Publishing  •  Editorial  •  Advertising  •  Production  •  Circulation  •  Business  •  Professional  Services 


QuickMUrre  Latf 

ACanWtst  MtdiaWffcs  (owpany 


QUICKWIRE  LABS  AT  A  GLANCE 

Over  400  newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and  television  newsrooms  in 
19  countries  use  Quick  Wire  software  products  to  streamline  their 
editorial  and  ad  production  workflow  with  absolute  reliability! 

QUICKWIRE 

Editorial  News  &  Photos — Our  GetWire^*^'  server  software 
can  gather  data  from  serial  wire  feeds,  e-mails,  direct  dialup,  ftp  or 
IP  streaming  to  your  site  and  can  make  sure  those  files  are  put 
where  you  want  them.  Quickwire  can  search  thousands  of  stories  or 
images  in  seconds;  assign  photos  or  stories  to  a  user,  news  desk,  or 
export  them  directly  to  many  supported  applications. 

Remote  Access  for  Wdb  Users  and  Mobile  Journalists — Web  brows¬ 
er  access  and  a  convenient  smart  phone  interface  lets  you  browse 
stories  and  photos  from  anywhere;  lets  you  view  the  same  stories 
as  your  editorial  staff  and  submit  photos  and  stories  remotely. 

Siare  your  Data — If  you  are  a  multiple  publication  group.  Quick  Wire 
can  become  your  private  internal  news  service  instantly  sending  sto¬ 
ries  and  photos  to  any  other  paper  or  user  in  your  group.  Newspapers 
can  share  stories  and  photos  anywhere  around  the  world. 


Bring  the  news  to  you. 


QUICKTRAC 

Ad  Traddng  and  Online  ProoBng — Since  1 992,  QuickTrac  has  pro¬ 
vided  an  efficient  tracking  system  for  ads  and  pages  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  QuickTrac  integrates  with  your  preflight,  layout 
and  advertising  systems  to  keep  you  completely  informed. 

Online  Ad  proohng — Your  advertising  clients  can  keep  track  of  their 
finished  ads  by  proofing  them  on  the  web.  When  an  ad  proof  is 
ready,  the  ad  is  posted  securely  online  and  an  e-mail  notice  to  the 
advertiser  indicating  the  ad  is  ready  for  proofing.  The  sales  rep  or 
customer  can  approve  it  or  mark  up  the  ad  online.  Our  email  and 
instant  messaging  tools,  make  the  proofing  turn-around  time  is 
almost  instantaneous! 

Wdb  CUents — Web  browser  access  to  everything!  Let  your  sales 
reps  have  browser  access  to  all  their  ads  and  ad  history!  View-  your 
publications  to  make  sure  everything  is  ready  for  pagination. 


Manage  thousands  of  stories 
and  photos  with  QuickWIre 


'  St 


Web  browser  access  to 
all  you  data. 


§  ’c-  *5  •  lit'* 


Complete  ad  tracking  and  page  tracking 


Advanced  news  browser  and  submission 
for  your  mobile  journalists  and  photographers. 


Instant  online  ad  proofing 
with  markup  tools 

Instant  message  notification 


Used  in  over  400  newspapers  and  media  agencies  worldwide! 


OuickW/re  News  Wireand 

VCUi«.ivififfrc  Photo  Management 

Download  a  demo  and  see  for  yourself! 


QuicklV/re  Labs 

A  CanMest  MadiaMorfcs  Company 


Ad  &  Page  Tracking,  ^  * 

Online  Proofing  QtlICkTrCIC 

Bill  Miller.  General  Manager 
bmiller(aiquid(wire.(om 
905-645-2086  ' 

Canada 
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Go  Mobile  with  the  New  QuickWire  Mobile  News  Client 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Business  Journalism  Blogs  Have  an  Impact  on  Newsrooms 


Business  journalism  blogging  has  a  growing  influence  on  the 
nation’s  coverage.  Research  by  the  Donald  W.  Reynolds  National 
Center  for  Business  Journalism  examined  the  prevalence  of  these 
reporter-written  online  journals,  what’s  driving  them  and  how 
they  affect  day-to-day  newsroom  operations. 

The  two-part  study,  consisting  of  content  analysis  and  responses 
from  business  bloggers,  found  that: 

•  Three-fourths  of  the  nation’s  largest  newspapers  now  offer 
blogs  on  business-related  topics. 

•  Breaking  news  gets  to  readers  more  quickly  through  business 
blogs,  according  to  60  percent  of  the  business  bloggers  who 
responded  to  the  study. 

•  More  than  half  of  responding  bloggers  acknowledge  that  blog¬ 
ging  does  take  away  from  their  regular  reporting  time. 

“Business  blogging  is  a  two-edged  sword  for  America’s  news¬ 
rooms,”  said  Andrew  Leckey,  director  of  the  Reynolds  Center. 


“Editors  and  reporters  are  sorting  out  how  to  use  it  to  gain  read¬ 
ers  without  sacrificing  journalistic  integrity.” 

To  see  the  full  study,  go  to: 

http://www.businessjournalism.org/  blog/research. 

Research  is  just  one  aspect  of  the  Donald  W.  Reynolds  National 
Center  for  Business  Journalism: 

•  More  than  5,000  working  journalists  have  taken  part  in  its  free 
workshops  nationwide  and  its  online  seminars. 

•  Its  BusinessJournalism.org  Web  site  is  updated  daily. 

•  The  Reynolds  Center’s  inaugural  Barlett  &  Steele  Awards  for 
Investigative  Business  Journalism  will  be  awarded  in  fall  2007. 

The  Reynolds  Center,  located  at  the  Walter  Cronkite  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  at  Arizona  State 
University,  is  funded  by  the  Las  Vegas,  Nevada-based  Donald  W. 
Reynolds  Foundation. 


BusinessJoumalisiiLoi^ 

Afew  Flee  One-hour  ^ 

Self-guided  Tutorials 

•  Better  Business  Writing  •  Covering  Private  Companies  and  Non-Profits 

•  Covering  the  Business  of  Sports  •  Covering  the  Business  of  Health  Care 

Visit  BusinessJournalism.org  to  hear  an  audio  overview  of  each  and  launch  these  business  journalism  tutorials. 


Free  Weeklong  Online  Seminars 

Intermediate  Business  Journalism:  June  4-8 
Business  Writing:  June  25-29 

Registration  for  these  seminars  is  online  at  www.BusinessJournaiism.org. 


if 


Donald  W.  Reynolds 


National  Center 
Business  Journalism 


Andrew  Leckey.  Director 

andrew.leckcr’t'  busincssjournalism.org;  480-727-9 1 86 


Donald  W.  Res'nolds  National  Center'for  Business  Journalism 
Walter  Cronkite  School  ot  journalism  and  (-ommunieation 
PO  Box  874702,  Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  Ariz.  85287-4702 

Funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Las  Vegas,  Nevada-based 
Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation. 
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WIPAG 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Stuart 
WIFAG  USA 
1901  St.  Ives  Drive 
Birmingham,  AL  35242 
Tel.  205  980-0748 
Fax  205  980-0645 
Email  thomas.stuart@wifag.ch 
www.wifag.ch 

On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 


The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group. 


EPG 


IniricnKcd 

Color 

Control 

Solutions 


Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


Video  Training  for  Your  Photo  Staff 


Train  your  photographers  to  shoot  professional 
broadcast<|uality  video  for  your  website. 

The  Platypus  Workshops  now  offer  two-day, 
in-house  training  that  covers  all  aspects  of  video 
production  from  the  basics  through  storytelling 
and  how  to  edit  those  stories. 

The  Plotypus  is  considered  the  gold-standard 
of  teaching  aimed  at  the  Photojournalist.  Editors 
and  IT  personnel  will  also  benefit  from  these 
courses. 

For  more  information  go  to: 
http://www.dvnetwork.net/consulting 


Muller  Martini 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
wvvw.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  produdion  control  software. 


M  E  D  I  A  S  PAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 

www.mediaspansoftware.com 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than 
2,900  newspaper  customers  with  mission- 
critical,  pre-press  publication  software  and 
powerful  content  management  tools  that  enable 
efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers  across 
print,  online  and  wireless  platforms. 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 

The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your  inking 
system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


DISPLAY/ONLINE  AD  SALES 
Charles  McKeown 
Publisher 
(646)654-5120 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.cQm 
Betsy  Maloney 

Associate  Advertising  Director 
(301)  656-5712 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com 


EDITORtf^PUBLISHER 


Products  &  Services 


Michele  Romriell 
Midwest  &  West  Regional 
Advertising  Manager 
(606)  376-7022 

mromriell@editorandpublisher.com 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES 
Brian  Chester 
Sales  Director 
(888)-825-9149 
bchester@adweek.com 


MARKETING  SERVICES/CONFERENCES 

Robert  Kuwada 
Marketing  Services  Director 
(646)-654-5159 

LIST  RENTALS 

Edith  Roman  Asociates 
Julius  Single 
(845)-731-2731 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES 
&  BACK  ISSUES 

(800)  562-2706 

REPRINTS 
Reprint  Services 
Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800 

DIRECTORIES 

Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706 
Acivertising  Sales  (646)  654-“5207 


1 ' 


1.  Boys  use  newspapers  in  an 
Iraqi  school.  2.  Swedish  youths 
check  out  Nya  Ludvika  Tidning 
on  the  bus.  3.  In  Brazil,  school- 
children  pore  through  copies  of 
Gazeta  do  Povo.  4.  A  student 
reads  Aula,  the  daily  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  Spanish  daily  El 
Mundo,  at  a  secondary  school 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Kids  offer  papers 
tips  on  how  best  to 
reach  them,  during 
World  Young  Readers 
Conference  in  D.C. 


For  three  days  in  spring,  the  Capital  Hilton  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  transformed.  A  spot  favored  by 
visiting  special-interest  advocates  due  to  its  proximity 
to  lobbyist  row  on  K  Street,  the  hotel  this  weekend 
resembles  an  international  crisis  center,  its  guests 
engaged  in  a  polyglot  frenzy  of  brainstorming.  It  isn’t  terrorism  or 
catastrophic  climate  change  that  preoccupies  these  people,  though, 
but  another  global  phenomenon  —  the  seemingly  unstoppable  march 
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of  young  people  away  from  the  newspaper-  :  The  Norwegians  are  in  Washington 
reading  habit.  hoping  to  learn  how  to  close  a  maddening 

Nearly  400  attendees  from  74  nations  gap  in  their  readership.  The  very  young 

are  packed  into  the  Hilton  for  the  7th  read  their  papers,  thanks  to  a  strong  News- 

World  Young  Readers  Conference,  a  paper  In  Education  (NIE)  program,  and 

biennial  event  hosted  by  the  World  they  have  very  loyal  older  readers.  But  the 

Association  of  Newspapers  (WAN),  in  |  twenty-  and  early  thirtysomethings  just 
partnership  with  the  Newspaper  Associa-  |  aren’t  picking  up  the  newspaper  any  longer, 
tion  of  America  (NAA)  and  the  Norwegian  “Everybody  says,  ‘When  you  get  them 

newsprint  maker  Norske  Skog.  _ _ 

In  formal  conference  sessions,  attendees 
knit  their  brows  as  interpreters  speak 
Spanish,  French,  German,  and  English  into 
their  earpieces.  The  conversations  continue  [■m 
just  as  urgently  in  the  halls  of  the  hotel,  '  [19 
and  during  strolls 
along  the  National  I 
Mall  at  the  height  |  rinHPP^n 
of  cherry  blossom  I 

season.  The  talk 
goes  on  in  a  dozen 
or  more  languages. 

A  teenager  from 
Zambia  speaks  1 

Bemba  and  Nyanja.  I 
There  are  three  j 

publishers  from 

“Zltdihe  ikUUHIFASTFOOD; 

night  at  The  Trolley,  1  Parian  Uflllgar  dU  ulgkker  mad  paper  Ekstra  Bladet’s  youth  tab  to  learn 


isai 

yf 


a  divey  bar  across 


young,  you  get  them  forever.’ 


the  street  from  the  hotel.  The  bartender,  a  j  No,  not  necessarily,”  Aura  Aris  Projects 
Maori  pattern  tattooed  around  one  arm,  is  j  Manager  Anne  K.  Jacobsen  says  in  a  more 


familiar  with  foreign  conventioneers  stop¬ 
ping  in  for  a  nightcap,  but  she  confesses 
she  has  a  hard  time  guessing  where  these 


formal  interview  the  next  day. 

Things  are  tough  all  over 

Newspaper  publishers,  editors,  NIE 
specialists,  industry  researchers,  and  aca- 


American  NIE  initiatives:  “U.S.  papers 
haven’t  really  caught  up  yet.” 

Newspapers  began  to  wake  up  interna¬ 
tionally  in  recent  years  when  they  began  to 
experience  the  same  slump  in  young  read¬ 
ers  that  U.S.  pajjers  encountered  when  the 
baby  boomers  came  of  age. 

Consider  Germany,  the  biggest  market 
for  newspapers  in  Europe  and  the  fifth- 

largest  in  the  world. 
Germany’s  334 
newspapers  have  a 
combined  circulation 
of  21.2  million  —  and 
JHi  a  healthy  readership 
"  of  73.3%  of  all  peo¬ 
ple  aged  14  and  over, 
says  Anja  Pasquay, 
press  officer  for  the 
German  newspaper 
publishers  associa¬ 
tion  known  as  BDZV. 
(The  most  recent  sta¬ 
tistics  put  U.S.  daily 
readership  at  54.1% 
of  adults.) 

German  papers 

make  special  efforts 
report  by  the  Danish  .  .  .  .. 

alTut  eating  and  obesity,  to  cultivate  the 

young.  NIE  has  been 
in  the  country  for  more  than  30  years,  and 
roughly  two-thirds  of  all  dailies  sponsor 
high  school  programs.  About  70%  of 
German  papers  have  editorial  content 
aimed  at  8-  to  12-year-olds,  and  86%  offer 
content,  most  often  a  weekly  section,  for 
readers  aged  14  to  25. 

Yet,  Pasquay  says,  German  papers  are 


newspaper  people  come  from.  “You  guys 
Dutch?”  she  asks  three  customers  on  a 
Monday  night. 

They’re  actually  Norwegian,  from  the 
small-circulation  daily  Aura  Arts  in  the 
southwestern  town  of  Sunndal.  Think  of  its 
owner,  A-Pressen,  as  the  CNHI  of  Norway. 
Like  Community  Newspaper  Holdings 
Inc.,  its  papers  are  typically  15,000  to 
g  20,000  in  circulation  —  the  biggest  prop- 
i  erty  sells  just  60,000  copies  daily  —  and 
S  editorially,  it  maintains  a  sharp  focus  on 
S  local  news. 


demies  attending  the  conference  quickly 
realize  that  for  all  their  differences  in 
language  and  culture,  they  are  all  in  the 
same  boat.  Kids  are  kids  all  over  the  world. 

And  as  newspapers  would  learn  over  the 
next  few  days,  that  can  be  good  news.  Re¬ 
search  shows  that  even  kids  who  don’t  read 
them  still  feel  pretty  good  about  newspa¬ 
pers  —  for  typically  complicated  reasons  — 
and  that  print  and  online  papers  have  their 
advantages  over  competing  media. 

Perhaps  most  important,  especially  for 
U.S.  publishers,  some  experiments  by 
newspapers  in  all  corners  of  the  world  are 
paying  off  with  increased  readership. 

NIE,  for  instance,  was  first  used  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  as  a  method  of  get¬ 
ting  young  students  hooked  on  newspaper 
reading.  But  in  recent  years,  European, 
Asian,  and  Latin  American  newspapers  have 
been  more  aggressive  in  courting  the  new 
generation,  says  Jim  Abbott,  vice  president 
of  the  NAA  Foundation,  which  coordinates 


losing  circulation  at  a  rate  of  about  2.2% 
a  year,  and  are  rapidly  losing  readership 
among  adolescents  and  young  adults.  In 
1986, 72.6%  of  Germans  aged  14  through  19 
read  the  paper.  By  last  year,  that  percentage 
had  plunged  to  47.6%.  (A  similar  statistic 
from  Scarborough  Research  puts  U.S.  read¬ 
ership  at  40%  for  those  18  to  24.)  “Today, 
for  a  15-year-old  in  Germany,  reading  a 
newspaper  is  not  cool,”  Pasquay  says  ruefully. 

It’s  those  kinds  of  statistics  that  have  in¬ 
dustry  leaders  warning  colleagues  that 
they’re  running  out  of  time  to  fix  the  young 
reader  problem. 

Wrangling  the  ‘grazers' 

Youth  readership  specialists  might  be 
expected  to  be  the  most  p)essimistic  of  all 
newspaper  people.  Yet  studies  are  showing 
that  newspapers  have  a  built-in  appeal  for 
the  young  that  provides  big  openings  for 
readership  gains. 

Perhaps  most  encouraging,  youths 
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Program  co-director  Becky  Fleenor  encourages  the  ambassadors  just  before  their  presentation 
on  March  27  during  the  World  Association  of  Newspapers’  World  Young  Reader  Conference. 


The  YOITNG  PEOPLE  WHO  TRAVELED 
to  Washington  this  spring  to  tackle 
the  question  that  perplexed  their 
elders  —  what  do  kids  want?  —  came  from 
seven  nations,  and  from  across  the  United 
States.  Their  hometowTi  papers  were  the 
Zambia  Daily  Mail  or  Fydenstidninge  in 
Denmark  or  the  Standard-Examiner  in 
Ogden,  Utah.  But  after  five  or  six  days  of 
huddling  in  Washington,  they  found  they 
all  loved  and  hated  the  same  things  about 
newspapers. 

And  when  they  presented  their 
conclusions  at  the  last  session  of  the  World 
Association  of  Newspapers’ 

(WAN)  7th  World  Young 
Readers  Conference  before  a 
packed  audience  that  treat¬ 
ed  them  like  rock  stars, 
rushing  the  stage  with 
digital  and  cell  phone 
cameras,  they  got  right  to 
the  point  —  just  as  they  said 
newspapers  must,  in  their 
headlines,  their  stories, 
and  their  graphics. 

For  crying  out  loud,  stop 
jumping  stories,  they  said. 

Keep  headlines  simple  — 
but  catchy  and  playful.  Use 
bold  colors.  Create  social 
netv’orks.  Involve  us  with  contests,  and 
man-in-the-street  features.  Don’t  use  the 
language  of  bureaucrats  or  academics  or 
obfuscating  politicians.  “When  I  read  the 
newspapers,  it  feels  like  they  are  not  talking 
to  me,  they  are  talking  at  me,”  complained 
Jack  Jason  Lengwe,  a  writer  and  editor  for 
Children’s  Press  Bureau,  a  news  agency  in 
Zambia  staffed  by  kids  aged  10  to  18. 

Let  us  in  the  paper,  the  teens  pleaded. 
“Teenagers  like  to  see  their  names  and  faces 


don't  patronize! 

in  the  paper,”  said  BreAnn  Hoffinann,  who 
back  in  Utah  is  an  editor  at  her  high  school 
paper  and  a  contributor  to  the  Standard- 
Examiner’s  youth  section  “TX.” 

Specialists  in  youth-newspaper  reader- 
ship  disagree  about  whether  devoting  a 
page  or  a  section  to  teenagers  can  draw 
young  readers,  or  whether  youth-oriented 
content  must  be  in  all  parts  of  the  paper. 
“Kids  are  saying,  ‘Don’t  ghetto-ize  us  with 
special  sections,’”  said  Jim  Abbott,  who 
helped  organize  the  conference  as  a 
WAN  board  member  and  vice  president 
of  the  co-sponsoring  NAA  (Newspaper 

Association  of  America) 
Foundation. 

But  “The  ideal  teen 
section,”  said  the 
Standard-Examiners 
Hofimann,  “should  have 
its  own  identity,”  whether 
it  is  a  stand-alone  product 
or  not 

Advertising  in  youth- 
oriented  papers  and 
sections  is  another  area 
the  industry  tends  to 
approach  gingerly.  Don’t 
worry,  the  youth  ambassa¬ 
dors  said.  “I  feel  that  if  it’s 
not  the  dominant  force  in 
the  section,  then  teens  will  find  advertising 
acceptable,”  said  Paige  Cooperstein,  a  high 
school  junior  who  writes  for  The  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle's  weekly  teen  section,  “Voices.” 

Perhaps  advertisers  should  worry, 
though.  “With  all  the  ads  on  the  Web,  and 
radio  and  TV  and  stuffT  said  John  Slack, 
who  created  the  Page  One  Web  site  for  the 
Tribune-Chronicle  in  Warren,  Ohio,  “we 
pretty  much  ignore  advertising.” 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


John  Slack,  of  the  Page  One 
teen  program  at  the  Tribune- 
Chronicle  in  Warren,  Ohio,  kicks 
off  the  youth  presentation. 


believe  following  the  news  is  something  that 
helps  them  in  the  most  vexing  of  adolescent 
tasks:  fitting  in.  “They  see  it  helps  them 
socially,”  says  Robert  Barnard,  founder  of 
the  Canadian  research  firm  D-Code.  Even 
better,  he  adds:  “Youths  see  reading  the 
newspaper  as  adult  behavior,  and  they  think 
that’s  a  good  thing.”  Barnard  says  these 
are  the  initial  findings  of  a  study  of  14-  to 
25-year-olds  in  10  countries. 

This  new  generation  effortlessly  juggles 
multiple  media,  and  they  don’t  think  of 
going  to  a  newspaper  Web  site  first  for 
news,  adds  Michael  Smith,  executive 
director  of  the  Media  Management  Center 
and  Readership  Institute  at  Northwestern 
University.  Aggregators  like  Google,  AOL, 
and  Yahoo,  he  says,  “are  just  as  trusted  as 
newspaper  sites.” 

Young  people  are  “grazers,”  according 
to  a  recent  Readership  Institute  study, 
who  don’t  go  looking  for  news,  but  will 
stop  to  read  “if  it  catches  my  eye,”  or  if  they 
“hump  into  something.”  That’s  a  newspa¬ 
per-friendly  characteristic.  Smith  argues: 
“They  are  placing  enormous  value  on 
something  newspapers  hold  dear  —  the 
value  of  serendipity,  of  reading  stories  we 
don’t  know  we’re  interested  in  until  we 
see  them.” 

And  yet,  he  adds,  it’s  the  portals  who  are 
meeting  that  need  —  not  newspapers. 

As  it  happens,  teenagers  also  like  to  find 
those  surprising  moments  during  one  stop, 
and  this  too  should  favor  newspapers.  “The 
news  sites  that  teens  most  value  are  like 
the  newspaper:  a  handy  package  with 
everything  in  one  place,”  Smith  says. 


Stockholm  syndrome 

That’s  how  the  Swedish  national  daily 
Aftonbladet,  the  biggest  paper  in  Scandi- 
na\Ta,  is  attracting  youngsters.  Its  home 
portal,  vvww.aftonbladet.se,  is  kind  of  a 
Web  version  of  the  Berliner  format.  It 
scrolls  on  and  on,  and  all  of  its  content 
is  there. 

“It’s  the  No.  1  Internet  site  for  us,”  says 
Sonja  Magdalenic,  a  high-school-aged 
Swede.  “The  fact  that  this  site  is  so  easy  to 
overview  is  the  main  reason  that  I  and  my 
friends  view  this  site  several  times  daily.” 

For  another  Swedish  daily,  Gotesborgs- 
Posten,  the  challenge  was  designing  a  Web 
and  print  combination  that  appeals  to  that 
savvy  group  while  fending  off  the  sudden 
competition  from  three  free  dailies.  “All  the 
free  sheets  had  a  strategy'  to  attract  youth,” 
says  Assistant  News  Editor  Anders  Goliger. 

But  Gbtesborgs-Posten  —  Sweden’s  largest 
paper,  with  a  circulation  of  250,000  —  has  a 
head  start.  Ten  years  ago,  it  created  three 
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age-targeted  products  that 
run  both  in  print  and  online. 
“Graffiti”  is  aimed  at  10-  to 

14- year-olds;  “Attityd”  for 

15-  to  19-year-olds;  and 
“Aveny”  for  what  Goliger 
calls  “club  kids.”  Four  “youth 
editors”  have  recruited  some 
20  reporters  every  year  to 
produce  content  for  print 
and  online,  and  readers  are 
encouraged  to  post  content. 

But  for  all  their  electronic 
media,  Goliger  says,  “Young 
readers  are  more  likely  to  come 
to  your  Web  site  if  they  > 
think  it  could  wind  ^  I 

up  in  the  paper.” 

The  strategy  has  lured 
young  people  back  to  1 

Gotesborgs-Posten.  Surveys 
show  the  paper  is  the  No.  1 
media  choice  for  young  peo¬ 
ple,  reaching  45%  of  those 
aged  15  to  24.  “Attityd”  has 
150,000  readers  daily,  and  its 
Web  traffic  is  up  57%  from  last 
year.  Goliger  adds,  “What  is 
very  good  about  this  is  that  we 
know  that  67%  of  those  who 
read  the  paper  when  they  are 
growing  up  go  on  to  become 
subscribers  as  adults.” 


page.  “At  least  one  hour  was  spent  playing 
^  with  the  newspaper.” 

I  I  Parents  were  involved  in  the 
j  newspaper  activities,  too  —  and 
I  in  surveys,  92%  of  them  said  they 
i  liked  the  program  and  wanted  it 
I  to  continue.  They  were  also  sur- 
,  prised  at  how  much  their  kids 
( S  ;  now  knew  about  current  affairs. 

’  I  But  that  admiration  didn’t 
translate  into  getting  the  paper 
into  homes,  Pasquay  concedes: 

;  “They  got  a  small  bump  in  home 
i  delivery.” 

I  To  reach  the  youngest  readers. 

La  Prensa  in  Panama  City,  Panama, 

!  literally  sends  in  the  clowns.  The  pa- 
!  per  converted  a  conference  room 
into  a  theatre  where  visiting  classes 
are  entertained  by  Rodrigo  Dos  San¬ 
tos  and  Lisette  Medeiros,  two  Brazil¬ 
ian  immigrants  to  Panama  who 
created  a  show  about  a  magical  place 
called  “Aprendo,”  or  Learning. 

‘We  wanted  to  show  youngsters  that 
newspapers  are  fim  to  read,”  says  La 
Prensa  NIE  Manager  Wendy  Tribaldos. 
Embedded  in  the  frenetic  comedy  of  the 
clowns  —  witnessed  on  video  by  conference 
attendees  —  are  serious  messages  about 
the  value  of  newspapers  to  learning  and 
society.  “There’s  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  the  work  of  journalists,”  Tribaldos 
adds. 

In  three  years,  the  paper  has  hosted 
about  4,000  students  from  a  little  more 
than  50  schools.  The  entire  program  has 
cost  less  than  $5,000,  not  only  because 
Tribaldos  and  her  staff  of  three  do  much 
of  the  work,  but  because  they  convinced 
the  milk  company  Bonlac  to  sponsor 
the  shows. 

La  Prensa  is  tracking  how'  the  show 


Sweden’s  largest  newspaper, 
Gotesborgs-Posten,  with  two 
of  the  three  youth-targeted 
products  it  publishes  in  print 
and  on  the  Web. 


'  Recklinghauser 
\  Zeitung  targeted 
-  preschoolers,  offer- 
ing  an  NIE  guide 
^  i  for  a  three-week 

L#  W  program.  “Editors 

P  ^  didn’t  give  it  a  lot 

of  value,  and  even 
made  fun  of  him,”  the  German 
press  association’s  Pasquay  says  of  the  NIE 
director  who  came  up  with  the  idea. 

The  newspaper  even  wrote  a  “newspaper 
song”  the  class  would  sing  before  poring 
through  it.  “The  overall  idea  is  to  be  fun, 
and  stay  playful,”  says  Pasquay.  Students 

-  -  would  look  at  newspaper  pic- 

.  tures  and  invent  stories  about 

\  them.  They  would  talk  about 

-  the  weather  with  the  forecast 


Strategies  for  starting  young 

what’s  the  best  target  age  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  attract  —  and  keep  —  young  read¬ 
ers?  The  short  answer  is  that  the  experts 
disagree,  even  at  the  young  reader  confer¬ 
ence.  Some,  like  the  NAA  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Abbott,  say, 

“We’ve  got  to  get  the 
adolescents,  13  to  19, 
because  if  we  don’t  get 
them  now,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  in 
big  trouble.” 

What’s  clear  is  that 
there  is  a  point  when 
it’s  too  late.  D-Code’s 
Barnard  says  his  re¬ 
search  shows  that 
if  young  people  haven’t 
become  newspaper 
readers  by  age  24,  they 
probably  won’t  ever  take 
up  the  habit. 

But  some  papers  are 
starting  far  younger  — 
before  their  young  readers 
can  even  read  much. 

In  Germany,  the  daily 
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A  testimonial  ad  from  the 
German  paper  Buersche 
Zeitung.  At  right,  young 
participants  in  the  German 
press  association  Haus  Der 
Presse’s  “Newspaper  in 
Kindergarten”  program 
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Yolitli  contests  amd:  Tli^  re  no  ingo 


ONTESTS  ARE 


■  nearly  as  old  as 

newspapers  '’"*5 

themselves.  And  they  SSS'^itic  p 
turn  out  to  be  important  £ 

in  getting  this  new  !  ■5“^  ^  , 

generation  of  young  ^  ^ ^ 

readers,  too.  But  these  ’  ri 

contests  are  not  your  g 

fathers  Wingo.  Instead,  ^ 

they  take  a  YouTlibe  ^  ^ 

approach  that  encour-  ' 

ages  interactivity.  i 

The  often-audacious  *1 

Croatian  daily  24  5a^a  •  mJ 

asked  readers  to  write  an  anthem  ;  ^y[ 
for  the  nation’s  World  Cup  soccer 
team.  The  paper  got  a  famous 
singer  to  record  the  winning  ■  5 

composition,  it  received  a  lot  of  L  *"  - 
rjidio  play,  and  the  team  ended 
up  officially  adopting  the  piece  Uanhe 
of  music  as  a  rallying  cry. 

“They  are  the  most  marketing-oriented 
people  I  have  ever  seen,”  George  Kelly, 
senior  project  director  for  Britain’s  CMC 


Hi: 

^"*4! 


j  ^  International,  says  of  the  many 

— — ^  contest  schemes  24  Sata  comes 

up  with.  The  efforts  are  paying 
off,  he  adds:  the  percentage  of 
15-  to  24-year-olds  in  its  reader- 
ship  increased  in  just 

-  WoVtf  the  last  year  from 

I  15%  to  25%. 
f  -S-'  The  Singapore 

daily  Lianhe  Zaobao 
If  had  similar  success 

W  irr",  with  a  contest  asking 

readers  of  its  two- 
^  year-old  “Popcorn” 

Q  ;  weekly  student  section 
write  a  pop  song. 

-  yfyj  winning  entry 

selected,  and  then 
i  readers  were  asked  to 

:  record  their  own  ver¬ 

sions  of  it.  Ultimately, 
bao,  top,  and  150  versions  were 
n"  youth  section  CDs,  and 

the  amateur  musicians 
were  featured  in  20  concerts. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Lianhe  Zaobao,  top,  and 
its  “Popcorn"  youth  section 


affects  its  brand  awareness  among  kids, 
something  all  newspapers  should  learn 
from  the  biggest  names  in  marketing  to 
children,  Tribaldos  argues.  “McDonald’s 
and  Wendy’s  market  to  the  smallest 
children,  and  we  have  to  introduce  our 
brand  as  soon  as  they  do,”  she  says.  The 
young  reader  must  be  introduced  to  news¬ 
papers  “at  the  earliest  ages.  You  can’t  do  it 
at  14, 11,  or  9  —  it’s  too  late.” 

The  Catalan  government  in  Spain 
created  the  online  Diari  de  VEscola  (School 
Daily),  which  is  designed  to  be  used  by 
children  as  young  as  4  years  old. 

These  days  that  includes  blogging,  says 
Vincent  Partal,  director  of  Vilaweb.  More 
than  120  schools  are  blogging  now,  and  the 
education  ministry  figures  to  have  200  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Vilaweb.cat  gets 
300,000  unique  visitors  each  month. 

Aggressive  measures 

In  the  U.S.,  NIE  departments  are  usually 
one-man,  or,  far  more  often,  one-woman 
operations.  So  the  Americans  in  the  young 
reader  conference  erupt  in  laughter  when 
Deepti  Mehra  describes  the  NIE  depart¬ 
ment  she  runs  for  The  Times  of  India. 

There  are  85  business  people  in  nine  cities, 
plus  another  40  editorial  employees  who 
work  on  the  paper’s  daily  student  edition. 

This  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
NIE  programs  on  earth,  a  fact  WAN 
recognized  this  year  by  presenting  it  with 
one  of  three  Young  Readers  of  the  World 
Awards.  {The  Virginian-Pilot  in  Norfolk 
was  another  winner  this  year.)  It’s  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say,  though,  that  the 
youth  initiative  is  a  make-or-break  issue 
for  the  Times'  future.  “This  group  of  9- 
to  17-year-olds  ...  will  comprise  50%  of 
the  Indian  population  in  10  years,”  Mehra 
notes. 

A  broadsheet,  the  student  edition  looks 
like  the  regular  newspaper,  but  it’s  edited 
with  the  Indian  teenager  in  mind.  Sections 
have  names  such  as  “Wassup!”  and  “Kewl 
Quotient.”  There’s  a  heavy  dose  of  enter¬ 
tainment  content,  but  the  mix  of  hard  news 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  regular  Times.  Like 
other  papers  around  the  world  with  active 
youth  programs,  the  daily  has  found  kids 
are  very  interested  in  local  news. 

The  youth  paper  promotes  itself  relent¬ 
lessly.  It  sponsors  battles  of  the  bands 
around  the  nation,  culminating  in  a  big 
festival.  More  than  10,000  students  en¬ 
tered  the  contest  last  year.  A  “star  reporter” 
signed  up  4,000  students  who  write  for  the 
paper.  Like  the  loyalty  programs  numerous 
U.S.  newspapers  offer  subscribers,  the  stu¬ 
dent  edition  rewards  its  readers  with  dis¬ 


counts  on  youth-oriented  products  and  en¬ 
tertainment  through  Times  of  India  “NIE 
Privileges.” 

Since  its  launch  for  the  2004-05  school 
year,  the  student  edition  has  grown  in 
circulation  from  300,000  to  445,000. 

More  than  2,000  schools  take  the  paper. 

India  has  only  had  NIE  since  1985,  and, 
like  many  converts,  may  be  more  fervent 
than  older  believers.  A  big  problem  among 
newspapers  with  older  NIE  programs  is  a 
tendency  to  look  at  it  only  as  a  circulation- 
booster,  says  Aralynn  McMane,  WAN’s 
director  of  young  readership  development. 
“If  you  treat  NIE  as  a  circulation  dump, 
the  results  will  be  rubbish,”  she  bluntly  tells 
attendees  early  in  the  conference. 

NIE  advocates  say  it  pays  oft' in  the  long 
term.  A  U.S.  study  of  18-  to  34-year-olds  in 
2003,  for  instance,  found  that  those  who 
remembered  using  the  newspaper  in  the 
classroom  were,  by  a  margin  of  62%  to 
38%,  far  more  likely  to  become  regular 
newspaper  readers  than  those  who  didn’t. 

Changes  to  the  'core' work,  too 

El  Correo  turns  97  this  year,  but  the 
122,000-circulation  daily  in  Bilbao,  Spain, 
has  never  been  younger,  according  to 
Monerrat  Lluis,  editor  of  its  “EnlaCe”  youth 


initiative  for  what  she  calls  “total  youth- 
think.” 

“EnlaCe”  is  a  part  of  the  newspaper’s 
Web  site,  as  well  as  a  two-page  section  in 
the  print  newspaper  that  every  day  pub¬ 
lishes  news  and  photos  produced  by  both 
professional  and  citizen  journalists.  Every 
Sunday,  the  pages  are  reserved  for  content 
from  its  youngest  readers.  Icons  alert  read¬ 
ers  to  which  articles  or  photos  are  from 
citizen  journalists  —  and  sometimes  it’s 
hard  to  tell,  Lluis  says. 

“EnlaCe”  was  begun  in  January  2006, 
and  so  far  100,000  separate  people  have 
submitted  materials.  On  any  given  day, 
Lluis  says,  500  people  submit  material.  He 
argues  the  key  to  the  initiative’s  success  is 
that  it  not  only  gives  many  openings  for 
readers  to  submit  material,  but  it  also 
constantly  engages  readers. 

“Responding  is  essential,”  she  says. 
“There  is  not  a  single  comment,  no  matter 
how  outlandish  it  is,  that  does  not  get  a  re¬ 
ply.”  El  Correo,  through  “EnlaCe,”  provides 
many  ways  for  readers  to  complain  or  com¬ 
ment  about  its  coverage.  The  days  are  gone, 
Lluis  adds,  when  newspapers  can  simply 
make  pronouncements,  and  the  only  re¬ 
course  for  the  reader  was  to  “complain  to 
his  partner  or  to  the  waiter  in  the  bar 
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where  he  reads  the  paper.”  ^ 

In  Denmark,  the  daily  A 

Fyens  Stiftstidende  has  un- 
dergone  the  same  transfer-  6  H 

mation  after  much  the 
same  epiphany.  “The  rea- 
son  young  people  don’t 
read  the  newspaper,”  de-  ^ 

dares  Managing  Editor  Es-  ^ 
ben  Seerup,  “is  that  they 
have  other  options,  other 
media  -  and  we  don’t 
wnte  for  them,  we  don  t  Stiftstidende,  s. 
talk  to  them.”  in  their  reportin 

Fyens  Stiftstidende  has 
been  around  since  1772,  and  in  the  last 
decade  or  so  has  begun  showing  its  age. 
Circulation  has  been  slowly  declining.  The 
advent  of  free  newspajjers,  which  have  swept 
Scandinavia,  threatened  its  existence.  Its 
previous  youth  effort,  one  page  on  Saturdays, 
was  often  shuffled  around  in  the  paper,  and 
neglected  by  editors,  Seerup  says.  The  daily 
decided  it  had  to  change,  and  that  it  would, 
along  a  series  of  “platforms.” 

Among  the  first  was  creation  of  a 
25,000-free  distribution  quick-read  daily 
for  commuters.  The  free  paper  is  a  kind 
of  exercise  in  “controlled  cannibalism,” 
Seerup  says,  but  it  rapidly  achieved  its 
demographic  goal:  The  average  age  of  its 
reader  is  35.  The  newspaper  also  launched 
a  radio  station  aimed  at  young  people, 
and  updated  its  Web  site. 

The  core  edition  of  Fyens  Stiftstidende 
also  underwent  some  rejuvenation.  Stu¬ 
dent  reporters  were  recruited  to  report  on 
their  schools,  and  the  pages  were  opened  to 
children  to  review  computer  games  and 
other  electronics.  An  “Under-18”  team  of 
22  citizen  journalists  was  assembled  to  find 
stories  of  interest  to  young  people.  Origi¬ 
nally  this  was  an  unpaid  corps,  but  this 
year  they  started  to  see  some  pay. 

Under-18  reporters  attend  news  meet¬ 
ings  every  Thursday,  and  makes  a  “huge 
difference”  in  pointing  to  youth-oriented 
material,  Seerup  says.  “The  dream  is  that 
every  day  we  will  have  a  little  something 
for  young  people  on  every  page.” 

Become  engaging,  not  'hip' 

Newspapers  that  want  to  bring  younger 
readers  into  their  traditional  core  product 
must  be  prepared  to  make  fundamental 
changes  in  the  way  they  report  the  news, 
many  international  editors  warn.  “To  get 
that  kid  15  or  17  years  old,  you  have  to 
change  even  the  language  you  use  in  the 
newspaper:  You  know,  ‘The  president  an¬ 
nounced  today ... ,’”  says  Alvaro  Avila 
Arietta,  his  voice  trailing  off  and  shrugging 
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Esben  Seerup,  M.E.  of  Denmark's  Fyens 
Stiftstidende,  says  papers  must  consider 
in  their  reporting  how  youngsters  read. 
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his  shoulders.  “It’s  boring.” 
Avila  Arrieta  is  co-editor 
of  La  Revista,  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  big  Mexico 
City  daily  El  Universal 
that  advertises  itself  as 
“journalism  in  the  free 


But  newspapers  :r.t; 

cannot  try  to  be  too  hip,  ^ 
warns  Paul  Farrell,  y  ^ 

group  marketing  manager  for 
The  Irish  Times-.  “You  can  end  up  looking 
like  a  granddad  wearing  sneakers.” 

Before  coming  to  Ireland’s  most  venera- 


m  ble  newspaper  —  a  broad- 

?^  legen  5*^  sheet  as  big  as  a  blanket  — 
Farrell  was  the  marketing 
^  director  for  the  big  Irish 

—  mobile  phone  company  02, 
^  I  where  reaching  kids  was 
obviously  Job  One.  He’s  in¬ 
troduced  blogs  to  the  paper, 
“which  is  pretty  historic  in 
£5^  /  terms  of  the  Irish  Times” 
stiSm  and  recently  launched 

6  gsrri.ia  j  a  well-received  enter- 

eSv  I  tainment  print-and- 

i  Web  package  that  is 
.  much  more  interactive. 
D-Code’s  Barnard 
“  I  says  global  research  so 
*  j  far  shows  that  young 
/  j  people  prefer  youth- 
^  I  oriented  content  that  is 
I  spread  throughout  the 
I  main  paper,  and  not  seg- 
_  regated  in  a  youth  sec- 

r*  ;  tion.  He  suggests  that 

»  young  people  think  of 

^  I  ‘  “teen”  sections  the  way 

^  j  think  of  the  children’s 
table  at  big  family  get- 
togethers:  “They  see  youth  sections  as 
being  for  much  younger  people.”  SI 


Explore  the  latest  research 
of  longevity  science. 

Brain  Health.  Biology  of  Aging.  Stress. 

Estrogen  Replacement.  Ageism. 
Happiness.  Anti-Aging  Medicine.  Sleep. 

Age  Boom  Academy 

September  2^-28,2007 
New  York  City 

Applications  now  being  accepted. 

The  Age  Boom  Academy  is  an  intensive  week-long  seminar  designed  to 
deepen  journalists'  understanding  of  the  unprecedented  increase  in 
average  life  expectancy  known  as  the  longevity  revolution.  In  its 
eighth  year,  the  2007  Academy  will  give  special  attention  to  the  role 
of  longevity  science  in  society.  Applications  due  by  July  1,  2007. 


STANFORD 
MW  CENTER  ON 

LONGEVITY 


lt€ 

INTERNATIONAL 

LONGEVITY 

CENTER-USA 


The  New  York  Times 
Company  Foundation  \ 


Visit  www.ilcusa.org/ageboom  for  more  information. 
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New  press,  new  plant,  new  look  are 
on  the  way  for  the  Reading  Eagle  in  2009 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

WILLINGNESS  AND  PERSISTENCE  IN  TRYING  SOMETHING 
new  practically  define  the  recent  business  history  of  one 
of  America’s  oldest  newspaper  publishing  families.  The 
current  chapter  of  change  in  operations  at  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Eagle  Co.  is  its  most  public:  conversion  of  the  daily  from  con¬ 
ventional  broadsheet  to  Berliner  format. 

Equally  as  public  will  be  a  new  structure 
to  house  the  new  press,  as  well  as  all  the 
commercial  work  the  company  can 
book.  Remaining  at  its  downtowm 
location,  the  company  likely  will 
erect  a  pressroom  that  will  permit 
printing  to  be  seen  from  the 
street.  Brick  walls  now  hide 
the  press. 

Inside,  not  only  will  the 
60,844-circulation  (83,340 
Sunday)  Reading  Eagle  roll  off 
new  machines,  but  the  printing 
process  also  will  be  new  to 


the  newspaper.  When  other  publishers 
retiring  their  letterpresses  opted  for  offset 
lithography,  Reading  Eagle  Co.  manage¬ 
ment  in  1990  followed  the  few  into 
flexography  —  the  first  of  a  decade  of 
changes  foi  the  multiple  media  company. 

Almost  200  years  after  a  great-great¬ 
grandfather  founded  Reading  sArf/er  (Ger¬ 
man  for  “eagle”)  and  125  years  after  a  great¬ 
grandfather  started  a  separate  paper  with  the 
same  name  in  English,  Publisher  William 
Flippin  saw  a  third  flexo  five-color  (4-over-l) 
unit  replace  yet  another  of  his  11  letterpress 
units.  Flexo  meant  makeready  savings,  lower 
waste,  a  cleaner  process  using  water-based 
ink  with  no  rub-off,  and  vibrant  color. 

Slip-in  flexo  units  extended  the  life  of 
old  letterpresses  while  adding  cleaner, 
brighter  color.  A  KBA  Colormax 
unit  printed  four-color  on  one  side 


Reading  Eagle  Co. 
Production  Manager  Mike 
Engle  at  the  Eagleflex/ 
Colormax  press  line. 

Press  drawing  shows 
configuration  of  the  KBA 
Colora  that  will  print 
the  Reading  Eagle 
in  Berliner  format. 
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of  a  web,  and  black  on  the  other  in  the  space 
once  occupied  by  one  black  letterpress  unit. 

From  flexo  to  front  ends 

Besides  the  other  flexo  benefits,  says 
Production  Manager  J.  Michael  Engle,  the 
decision  “was  also  based  on  the  fact  that, 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  with  flexo  you 
can  add  units”  and  not  change  the  letterpress 
process,  whereas  the  choice  of  offset  would 
have  meant  converting  the  entire  press. 

Those  Colormax  slip-ins  were,  as  Flippin 
remarked  at  the  time,  his  “only  sensible 
alternative”  to  an  all-new  press  and  plant. 
For  others,  slip-ins  bought  time  before  buy¬ 
ing  new  flexo  or  offset  presses.  But  flexo 
found  favor  in  Reading.  Motter  Printing 
Press  Co.  in  nearby  York  had  long  promoted 
the  process  by  which  an  engraved  drum  car¬ 
ries  water-based  inks  from  a  trough  to  a 
photopolymer  plate  that  directly 
impresses  the  paper  —  essentially 
another  type  of  letterpress. 

Koenig  &  Bauer  (KBA)  acquired 
Motter  and  set  up  shop  in  York. 

So  when  Reading  was  ready  to 
go  to  full  flexo,  KBA  was  there  to 
help.  Part  of  the  reason,  however, 
was  that  despite  being  able  to  slip 
flexo  units  into  a  letterpress  line, 

“they  w’ere  not  particularly  com¬ 
patible  from  a  run  point  of  view,” 
says  Associate  Publisher  Larry 
Orkus,  who  arrived  just  after  the 
flexo  decision  was  made.  The 
processes  produce  sheets  with 
different  amounts  of  fnction/gain. 

So  the  Goss  Mark  II  letterpress 
was  converted  to  flexo,  and  Read¬ 
ing  no  longer  had  to  run  two 
printing  processes  using  two 
plates  with  two  chemistries,  and  it 
resulted  in  a  better  operation  and 
more  attractive  paper,  according 
to  Orkus. 

Along  with  former  Assistant 
Pressroom  Superintendent  Mike 
Lahr,  Engle  designed  the  conver¬ 
sion,  KBA  was  asked  to  make 
parts,  and  Eagle  personnel  then 
built  the  conversion.  The  result¬ 
ing  Eagleflex  has  since  been  vet- 
g  ted  by  visiting  printers  from  as  far  as  China. 
S  Satisfied  with  its  doublewide  flexo  per- 
£  formance,  the  Eagle  in  the  late  ’90s  bought 
i  at  auction  a  singlewide  flexo  press.  Support- 
j  ing  a  growing  commercial  printing  business 
S  even  as  the  newspaper  suffered  the  same 
u  gradual  erosion  of  advertising  and  circula- 
■  tion  experienced  industrywide,  the  single- 
I  wide  would  later  influence  a  decision  on 
*  an  even  larger  purchase. 


In  the  back  shop,  the  Eagle  became  an 
early  adopter  of  palletizing,  building  loads 
for  transport  to  a  remote  packaging  facility. 

For  its  front  ends,  the  paper  was  the  first 
(in  1996)  in  North  America  to  buy  from 
Germany’s  ISGI.  Implementation  was  slow, 
and  a  second,  larger  U.S.  system  sale  fell 
through.  The  vendor  changed  hands  twice. 
The  newsroom  project  was  completed  under 
ownership  of  the  software’s  Finnish  develop¬ 
ers.  And  under  leadership  of  former  Eagle 
Editorial  Systems  Manager  Andrew  Hunn, 
the  renamed  company  opened  its  Anygraaf 
USA  subsidiary  in  1999. 

Product  and  process  changes 

In  2002,  the  company  folded  the  after¬ 
noon  Eagle  into  its  morning  Reading  Times, 
but  retained  the  Eagle  name.  In  this  respect, 
at  least,  the  company  followed  a  longstand¬ 


ing  trend.  By  then,  after  all,  its  Web  site 
could  offer  day-long  updates.  In  fact,  the 
Web  had  become  part  of  its  business,  which 
included  site  design  and  hosting,  in  addition 
to  full  ad  agency  services. 

Two  years  later,  however,  it  was  back  in 
the  vanguard,  e.xploring  the  emerging  trend 
of  broadsheet  newspapers  converting  to  a 
compact  format.  Although  mostly  happen¬ 
ing  overseas,  several  North  American  dailies 


considered  changes  and  two  in  the  U.S. 
announced  conversions  the  next  year. 

In  early  2005,  Orkus  delved  into  the 
details  and  discussed  the  possibility  with  his 
publisher.  That  October,  be  recalls,  “we  had 
a  prototype  printed”  to  show  the  board  of 
directors.  It  incorporated  no  format-specific 
design  changes,  showing  only  how  existing 
copy  could  be  presented  within  the  new 
dimensions.  The  board  soon  directed  bim 
to  consider  the  options  and  their  conse¬ 
quences,  then  return  with  a  proposal. 

After  years  of  service,  the  converted  press 
would  need  to  be  replaced  —  something  the 
company  began  thinking  about  in  1995.  Ten 
years  later,  the  daily’s  pending  changes  and 
commercial  printing’s  anticipated  growth 
would  affect  press  and  process  choices. 
Getting  to  those  changes  and  growth  would 
affect  the  choice  of  press  maker.  And  finally. 


last  year,  the  weather  heljied  the  company 
select  the  site  where  it  would  happen. 

This  spring,  Reading  Eagle  Co.  said  it  will 
convert  from  flexo  to  offset  and  from  stan¬ 
dard  broadsheet  to  Berliner,  vacate  its  pack¬ 
aging  center,  and  build  a  new  production 
and  packaging  area  at  its  headquarters. 
What  isn’t  changing  is  its  press  maker. 

In  choosing  a  print  process,  designing  its 
press,  expanding  into  other  media  and  serv- 


Ground-level  floor  plan  of  the  new  production  and  packaging  area  (left  side,  untinted)  at  the  Reading  Eagle 
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ices,  partnering  with  a  new  systems  devel¬ 
oper,  or  changing  format,  Orkus  insists  that 
“it  s  not  that  we’re  looking  to  distinguish 
ourselves.  We’re  just  very  self-reliant.” 

Press  selection,  Orkus  says,  never  w'as  a 
flexo-versus-olFset  issue,  and  did  not  result 
“because  we  felt  flexo  was  inferior  in  any 
way.”  But  looking  in  2005  for  a  press  offer¬ 
ing  commercial  options  at  a  competitive 
price,  he  explains,  “we  didn’t  see  any  avail¬ 
able  technology  in  a  new  flexo  press”  that 
would  provide  the  flexibility  and  options 
then  available  with  offset. 

“Our  goal  was  not  to 

reduce  expenses  to  fix  an  issue  —  decline  in 
advertising.  Our  goal  was  to 
grow'  our  business,”  Orkus 
continues.  “A  significant 
part  of  our  decision  to  buy 
this  press  w'as  driven  by  in¬ 
creasing  our  options  to  offer 
commercial  web  printing  in 
our  local  market.” 

He  says  a  positive  expe¬ 
rience  selling  commercial 
work  with  the  singlewide 
flexo  press  prompted 
interest  in  expanding  the 
business  with  web-offset 
printing.  “We  sold  an 
additional  $2  million  in 
commercial  w-ork  in  the 
last  year,”  he  adds.  But 
rather  than  scour  the  state 
for  customers,  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  fed  by  the  Reading  Reading  Eagle  A 
Eagle  ad  director  using  his  company  s  singl 
1,500  active  advertising  accounts,  Orkus 
explains,  rather  than  reiving  on  a  sales 
force  for  the  company’s  sheetfed  printing 
business  (w'hich  will  be  able  to  supply 
glossy  covers  for  inserts  printed  on  the 
web-offset  press). 

Back  to  Koenig  &  Bauer 

Until  last  fall,  when  it  relocated  to  join  its 
sheetfed  press  division  in  Vermont,  KBA’s 
web  press  division  was  about  an  hour’s  drive 
southwest  of  Reading.  But  neither  that  nor 
w'hat  Orkus  calls  an  “excellent  relationship” 
over  the  years  figured  into  the  press  selec¬ 
tion.  “The  pivot  point  of  our  decision,”  he 
says,  was  the  “degree  to  which  they  w'ere 
willing  to  work  with  us  on  the  re-education” 
of  employees,  advertisers  and  readers. 
“What’s  going  to  make  this  transition  work 
is  the  people.” 

Emphasizing  the  significance  of  that 
willingness  and  citing  his  discoverv’  of  the 
companies’  like-minded  approaches  to 
employee  development,  Orkus  says  KBA 
agreed  to  adapt  its  technical  instructors’ 


methods  to  those  of  his  owm  company  — 
self-directed,  goal-based  management 
development  that  focuses  on  accountability, 
for  which  Orkus  was  hired  in  1988.  In 
conjunction  with  KBA,  he  says,  “we’re 
taking  that  same  process  and  adapting  it  to 
the  need  to  train  all  employees,  advertisers, 
agencies,  rep  firm,  as  well  as  our  readers.” 

Of  26  pressroom  personnel,  including 
Engle  (w  ho  also  is  pressroom  superintend¬ 
ent),  the  cleaners,  and  assistants,  only  four 
have  offset  experience,  one  as  recently  as  a 
year  ago,  according  to  Engle  —  who  has 
none  himself  To  start  before  the  press 
arrives,  their  education  will  include  class- 


Reading  Eagle  Associate  Publisher  Larry  Orkus  checks  a  product  printed  on  the 
company’s  singlewide  flexo  press,  a  KBA  Colormax  SW  purchased  in  the  late  1990s. 

ints,  Orkus  room-tvpe  instruction  and  training  with  a  us  to  run  tw  o 

in  a  sales  simulator  and,  eventually,  the  press.  “We  speeds,  start! 

ed  printing  hope  to  start  it  before  deliver}'  of  the  press.”  times.” 

)  supply  Production  will  continue  on  the  old  press-  EAE  will  si 

?d  on  the  es  “as  long  as  necessarv’,”  says  Orkus,  though  three  operate 

the  plan  is  to  switch  over  45  days  after  the  tion  planning 

Colora  is  running,  mostly  to  allow  time  to  Ancillaries 

ICr  establish  press  presets,  according  to  Engle.  roller  top  of  f 

ited  to  join  its  As  for  comparisons  of  flexo  with  offset,  “in  product  size; 

lont,  KBA’s  its  own  way,  flexo  can  be  less  forgiving,”  and  ter  the  last  ni 

in  hour’s  drive  each  process  has  advantages  and  disadvan-  capability;  ar 

ther  that  nor  tages,  he  says.  as  copies  con 

relationship”  Education,  of  course,  must  extend  to  page  With  the  C 

press  selec-  designers  and  sales  staffto  make  the  most  longer  will  pt 

jcision,”  he  of  the  new  format,  color  availability,  and  its  own  daily, 

they  were  commercial  production  options.  book  and  cor 

re-education”  Best-use  sessions  will  be  offered  to  The  Berlin 

readers.  readers  and  advertisers.  Ad  design  and  will  have  an  1 

nsition  work  pricing  will  convert  from  column  inches  to  and  compatil 

modules.  Incremental  modular  sales  are  to  the  dimensio 

:e  of  that  begin  ne.xt  year,  ahead  of  the  Berliner's  2009  “not  increme 

jverv'  of  the  debut.  Besides  incentives  for  size  and  ffe-  “follow  the  p: 

laches  to  quency,  the  rate  card  will  reflect  broadcast  standard  wet 

i  says  KBA  television’s  up-front  sales,  where  advertisers  inch  web  can 

istructors’  commit  to  a  certain  volume  per  year  —  an  resources  “be 


approach  that  Orkus  says  should  encourage 
more  cross-selling  of  the  company’s  print, 
online,  and  broadcast  outlets. 

Boubiing  full-color  capacity 

Reading  Eagle  Co.  selected  a  KBA  Colora 
doublevvide  press  rated  at  75,000  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour  and  consisting  of  four  full- 
color  towers  over  five  Pastostar  RC 
reelstands  with  five  Patras  M  roll-handling 
systems.  With  the  double  (2:3:3/2:3:3)  KF 
3  jaw  folder  is  a  plow  folder  for  creating 
gatefolds,  pairs  of  upper  and  lower  formers, 
and  a  variable-web-width  outboard  former, 
which  Engle  calls  “the  key  to  flexibility.” 

While  page  count  is 
e.xpected  to  remain  un¬ 
changed,  “we’re  doubling 
our  capacity  to  run  a  full- 
color  newspaper,”  says 
Orkus.  Now,  notes  Engle, 
only  half  of  a  64-page 
edition  can  have  full-color 
pages.  That’s  about  the  size 
of  the  live  run  of  a  Sunday 
edition,  which  can  run  to 
112  pages  with  advance- 
run  sections.  Weekdays 
average  48  pages.  Should 
I  a  run  go  to  80  pages,  48 
pages  can  carrv'  process 
color  and  32  spot  color, 
according  to  KBA. 

“Critical  to  our  long- 
range  plans,”  Orkus  says, 
ed  on  the  the  configuration,  with 

he  late  1990s.  shaftless  drive,  “allows 
us  to  run  two  separate  products  at  different 
speeds,  starting  and  stopping  at  different 
times.” 

EAE  will  supply  the  press  controls,  with 
three  operator  consoles,  as  well  as  produc¬ 
tion  planning  and  presetting  capabilities. 

Ancillaries  include:  a  gluer,  before  the 
roller  top  of  former,  programmable  to  match 
product  size;  a  two-part  section  stitcher  af¬ 
ter  the  last  nipping  rollers;  quarterfolding 
capability;  and  a  trimmer  in  the  mailroom, 
as  copies  come  off  conveyor. 

With  the  Colora,  Reading  Eagle  Co.  no 
longer  will  pay  another  printer  for  parts  of 
its  own  daily.  “We  are  going  to  bring  our  TV 
book  and  comics  back  in  house,”  Orkus  says. 

The  Berliner  Eagle's  ll’/a-inch-wide  pages 
will  have  an  IB'/^-inch  cutoff  Beyond  cost 
and  compatibility  with  commercial  needs, 
the  dimensional  possibilities  also  mean 
“not  incrementally”  narrowing  pages  to 
“follow  the  pack”  down  from  the  last  50-inch 
standard  web  width.  Besides,  he  says,  a  46- 
inch  web  can  set  an  e.xample,  as  conserving 
resources  “becomes  a  greater  social  priority.” 
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Given  cylinder  size,  moving  to  Berliner  is 
more  than  just  sha\ing  page  width.  Whereas 
any  issues  that  may  arise  from  a  switch  at  a 
newspaper  group  site  are  limited  to  that  site, 
for  the  Eagle  the  change  reflects  a  company 
commitment  to  the  format. 

When  Gannett  Co.  announced  in  2005 
that  its  Journal  ^  Courier  would  become 
the  country’s  first  Berliner,  it  described  the 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  daily  as  “a  prototype  site”  for 
the  format’s  possible  use  at  other  titles. 

At  the  Eagle,  however,  “This  is  not  a  test 
for  us,”  say's  Orkus,  adding  that  he  doesn’t 
believe  it’s  a  gamble.  For  its  debut  in  2009 
as  a  Berliner,  the  paper  will  be  thoroughly 
redesigned.  And  for  that,  the  company  will 
consult  with  readers,  as  it  did  when  re¬ 
branding  the  paper  as  a  morning  daily. 


Rkading  EA( 


With  a  new  press,  says  Engle,  “obv'iously 
we’re  going  to  go  to  CTP  immediately,”  and 
one  of  the  first  things  that  will  be  put  in 
place  is  a  digital  workflow  to  meet  quality' 
requirements  and  supply  press  preset  data. 

Farther  upstream,  production  wll  work 
wth  the  editorial  department,  says  Orkus, 
to  achieve  proper  color  correction  and  to 
best  incorporate  \ideo  stills,  when  needed. 
Eagle  staffers  have  been  given  video  cameras 
and  afforded  the  chance  to  shoot  and  nar¬ 
rate  segments  for  the  Web.  Orkus  prefers 
the  term  confluence  to  convergence,  noting 
that  “we  have  the  same  people  learning  the 
same  thing.”  The  Eagle  published  its  first 
\ideo  frame  14  years  ago  —  a  front-page 
picture  shot  in  Hi-8.  “So  this  has  been  on 
our  mind  for  a  long  time,”  he  says. 

E.\actly  what  adjustments  wll  be  specific 
to  the  new  format  remain  to  be  seen. 
“There’s  no  how-to  book  for  conversion  to 
Berliner,”  Orkus  remarks.  Post-press,  how¬ 
ever,  wll  benefit  from  off-center  folding  that 
covers  freestanding  inserts  with  an  e.vtra  2V2 
inches  gi\  en  to  the  top  half  of  a  folded  copy. 

With  that  e.xtra  coverage,  says  Circulation 
Director  Richard  D.  Auman,  inserters  will 
require  “very'  few  modifications.”  Without 
the  overlap  to  cover  the  inserts,  he  explains, 
major  modification  would  be  needed  to  en¬ 
able  an  inserter  to  open  smaller  Berliner 
copies  to  place  inserts.  But  folding  IOV2 
inches  over  eight  inches,  he  says,  “is  not  set 
in  stone  yet.” 

Other  than  timing  for  the  Berliner’s  short 
cutoff,  the  only  folder  change  will  be  its 
e.xpanded  range  of  adjustment  for  that 
off-center  fold,  says  Engle.  But  beyond  the 
folder,  packaging  faces  more  than  just  in¬ 
serts  possibly  protruding  from  the  paper. 

The  larger  of  two  Heidelberg  632  insert¬ 
ers  vnll  be  disassembled,  moved  to  the  main 


Everything  in  one,  dry  location 

Of  the  packaging  facility  just  four  blocks 
aw'ay,  Orkus  recalls  that  five  years  ago  “w'e 
were  pretty'  well  into  the  architectural  evalu¬ 
ation  of  that  site  and  an  adjacent  site”  to 
build  a  combined  production  and  packaging 
center.  Now',  he  says,  “w'e  intend  to  sell.” 
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remain  operational  during  demolition  and 
construction.  Newsprint  and  insert  deliver¬ 
ies  will  be  “a  challenge  for  any  trucker,” 
Orkus  observes.  Drivers  must  turn  90° 
from  the  street  onto  a  ramp,  and  at  the 
bottom  turn  another  90°.  So  when  the 
project  begins,  “we’ll  store  as  much 
newsprint  as  possible  ...  and  establish  tem¬ 
porary  means  of  getting  more  in,”  Orkus 
says.  Media  Procurement  Services  helped 
schedule  paper  deliveries,  inserts  will  ar¬ 
rive  between  6  and  10  p.m.,  and  nothing  is 
to  come  in  after  midnight,  clearing  the  way 
for  distribution  of  the  Eagle. 

The  headquarters  comprises  several 
structures,  some  from  the  early  20th 
century.  Connected  to  the  main  building 
and  housing  ad-layout  and  design  is  an 
older  building  that  must  be  razed,  along 
with  at  least  one  other  company-owned 
building,  to  make  way  for  the  new  pro¬ 
duction  area.  So  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  will  relocate  (as  will  the  company’s 
TV  operation),  allowing  ad  design  to 
occupy  its  vacated  space.  Citing  potential 
for  economies  and  cross-training,  Orkus 
says  management  may  use  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  co-locate  editorial  and  advertising 
layout  and  design  and  the  circulation  and 


classified  advertising  call  centers. 

After  the  old  presses  are  sold,  the  space 
they  now  occupy  will  be  filled  by  packaging 
and  distribution,  including  new  circulation 
offices. 

Unlike  the  office  areas,  the  existing  pro¬ 
duction  area  (which  will  survive)  is  “brick 
and  solid  and  somewhat  fortresslike,”  says 
Quaintance.  A  local  brick  maker  long  dom¬ 
inated  the  area’s  choice  for  construction, 
but  the  architects  are  considering  several 
material  options.  In  some  respects,  he  says, 
the  work  may  be  “a  major  departure”  — 
notably  by  making  the  press  visible  from 
the  street.  The  aim,  according  to  Quain¬ 
tance,  is  a  balance  of  appearance,  overall 
functionality,  and  “the  visual  drama”  of  a 
running  press. 

But  if  a  glass  pressroom  wall  goes  up  on 
the  south  side  of  the  property,  he  notes,  “we 
have  to  control  the  sun”  to  keep  cooling 
costs  within  reason. 

Quaintance  thinks  staying  put  will  work 
for  his  client,  ultimately  having  a  positive 
financial  impact  by  using  existing  infra¬ 
structure  instead  of  starting  from  scratch, 
by  keeping  print  and  radio  operations 
across  from  each  other,  and  by  creating 
“much  more  community  awareness  of  the 


presence  of  the  newspaper.” 

That  would  suit  the  publisher  and  board 
of  directors,  for  whom  Orkus  says  the 
“overriding  issue  every  day”  is  the  big  in¬ 
vestment  and  commitment  “to  the  future 
of  this  city.” 

Recalling  his  years  working  in  two  cities 
w'here  local  families  sold  their  dailies  to 
groups,  Orkus  remarks,  “I  felt  then  that  the 
community  lost  part  of  its  soul.” 

This  third  time  he’s  looking  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  outcome.  “Bill  Flippin  has  made  a  com¬ 
mitment  that’s  going  to  be  his  legacy,”  he 
says.  “This  locally  owned  paper  is  going  to 
continue.  Our  job  is  to  make  it  work  —  in 
2009  and  into  the  future.  The  flexibility  of 
this  new  press  has  a  lot  to  do  with  that.”  ® 


A  carp  left  from  the  2006  flood  in  Reading 


You  need 
more  color, 
not  more 

hassles. 

Phone:  253-395-3343 
Fax:  253-395-4492 

E-mail:  info@webpresscorp.com 
www.webpresscorp.com 
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4  OVER  4  PRINTING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


AND  COMMERCIAL  APPLICATIONS 


Low  wastage  figures 
Exceptional  registration 
Best  industry  warranty 
Solid  stainless  steel  cylinders 
Bearers  on  blanket  cylinders 
Cooling  systems 
Remote  diagnostics 
AC  vector  drives 
Compatible  with  most 
single-width  press  lines 
Option  packages 
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Congratulations 


To  Editor  Greg  Mitchell 
and  the  entire  editorial  staff  of 

EDITOR^’PUBLISHER 

for  earning  the  following  five  finalist  selections  in  American  Business  Media’s 
53rd  Annual  Jesse  H,  Neal  National  Journalism  Award  Competition: 


★  Best  News  Coverage 

★  Best  Staff-written  Editorials  or  Opinion  Columns 
if  Best  Department 

'A'  Best  Subject- related  Series  of  Articles  -  two  finalist  r 
spots  in  this  category!  ' 


Often  called  the  “Pulitzers”  of  the  business  press,  the  Neal  ^ 

Awards  are  the  industry’s  most  prestigious  and  sought-after 
honors.  E&P  has  won  nine  Neal  Awards  in  the  past  four  years, 

Best  Editorial  awards  for  four  out  of  the  past  five  years  and  a  finalist  in  Best  News 
Coverage  for  four  years,  winning  twice.  Only  one  other  magazine  has  taken  home 
more  in  the  past  four  years. 

These  latest  selections  reinforce  E&Fs  long-standing  reputation  as 
the  leading  authority  in  the  industry.  Stay  focused  on  E&P  as  the  Neal  Award 
winners  are  announced  on  March  22. 

To  advertise,  contact  Charles  McKeown,  Publisher,  at  (646)  654-5120 
or  cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com. 


SUMMIl 


Strategies  and  Solutions 
for  Business  Innovation 
and  Transformation 

June  24-^7,  2007 

Sheraton  WildTlorse  Pass  Resort  &  Spa 
^  Phoenix,  Arizona 


Featured  Speakers 

■  David  Calhoun,  CEO,  The  Nielsen  Company 

■  Mike  Morrison,  Dean,  Toyota  Univ^ity 

■  Randy  Nelson,  Dean,  Pixar  University 

■  Joe  Kalkman,  VP  Leadership  Development,  Best  Buy 

■  Nancy  Lewis,  VP  On  Demand  Learning,  IBM 


Discover 

■  Key  Success  Factors  in  Business  Transformation 

■  Innovative  Strategies  in  Meeting  Customer  Expectations 

■  Talent  Management  and  Leadership  Development 

■  Globalization  and  Outsourcing  Models 

■  The  Future  of  Corporate  Learning 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


GOTADEADLINEP 

Need  something  interesting 
to  write  about? 

Check  out  all  the  social  implications 
of  the  Video  Enhanced  Gravemarker 
(U.S.  Patent  #7089495)  at 
www.barrows.com 
To  talk  to  the  inventor,  " 

call  Robert  Barrows  at  "'  *  # 

650^1951 


DONT  LAUGH,  YOU'RE  NEXT 
Weekly  700  word  humor  column 
by  former  diplomatic  correspondent 
RUSSELL  WARREN  HOWE  takes  on 
President  Silly  Smirk,  VP  Dirty  Dick, 
Fancy  Nancy  and  the  other  players  m  the 
Washington  follies.  Terms,  call  (202) 
337-1560.  OR  Fax  (202)  625-1999, 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  29243087(951)  929-1169 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 
Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on  or 
for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move  up. 
Visit 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at; 
(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 


We  believe  a  handshake 
still  means  something. 


Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  success  .  .  .  and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribb,  Greene  when  you  need  a 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transaction  consultation. 


CRIBB 

GREENE 

h  AsMKiateSv  LLC 


406-586-6621  *  cribb.com 


John  Cribb,  Broker 
jcribbisicribb.coni 


Gary  Greene,  Bit^cer 
ggreene«$cribb.com 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal  •  Consulting 


.ii_h'ICA'S  1  BRL‘Ke^R 


FREE  INITIAL  APPRAISAL. 

Join  ttie  hundreds  of  publisheis  who  have  talren  this  first  confidential  step. 
Simply  gp  to  www.mediamergers.com  and  click  on  What's  Your  Publication  Worth. 
Or  contact  one  of  out  tegional  associates. 

Sauth/Southust  David  Emmons  (888)  237-7244 
Soutfmest/Pfaliis  Rollie  Hyde  (405)  273-9269 
East/New  England  John  Szefc  (845)  291-7367 
South  Dennis  Richantson  (731)694-2149 
Mkhvut  Will  Parks  (309)  716-7281 
MMmst  Matty  Valania  (302)  540-5426 
MM-AUanttc  Kent  Roedet  (973)  729-2973 
Wnt/Mtn  States  Tom  Mauldin  (541)948-9501 
SoutiMiest  Steve  Klinger  (505)  524-0122 

www.mediamergers.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
uf  Community 
Newspapers*  raX-  jl  ' 

Check  r.irr  referem  es 
f214)  265-VAOO 
Kickvnhachvr  IVItrclia 


W.B. 

Grimes 

&  Company 

Gxporole  Offices: 

242)2  Muscori  G>urt 
Goithersburg,  MD  20882  , 
J30I)  253-5016 

Est.  1959 
Lany  Grimes,  President 


SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting»Valuations«Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermeclia.com 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KAMEN  A  CO  CROUP 
SERVICES 

Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 
(516)379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MEDIA  AMERICA  BROKERS 
The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 
Lon  W.  Williams 


C.  BERKY&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 

Sometimes  our  light  goes  out  but  is 
blown  into  flame  by  another 
human  being.  Each  of  us  owes 
deepest  thanks  to  those  who  have 
rekindled  this  light. 

-Albert  Schweitzer 


PUBLISHER 

Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


-INOUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


w 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 

;377  Goia  MeadoA  /Vay  Suite  100 
GqldP  .  e-CAS5670 
Paore  916-526-2593 
jeffgjpTeoiaoart^ers  com 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


.  I  G  We  assist  owners  In  tEie  sale  of 
tEieIr  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
formore  infonnation,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergen  *  Acquisitions  *  Vaiuadons 
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NATIONAL  ' EDIA 
ASSOCIATES 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COME  GROW  WITH  US! 

Miami's  Community  Newspapers  is 
looking  to  grow  and  maybe  we  can  do  it 
together.  We  have  the  buildings,  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  printing  equipment.  If  you 
have  a  paper  in  the  area  and  want  to 
grow  with  a  partner  or  perhaps  even  set 
the  stage  for  your  retirement  and  think 
that  we  might  have  something  to  talk 
about  call  Michael  Miller  at  (305) 
669-7355  ext.  249  or  E-mail  to: 
michael@communitynewspapers.com 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER 
101-year-old  county  seat  weekly 
newspaper  in  Lewisville,  Arkansas. 
1,300  circulation.  Asking  price  is 
$30,000  cash. 

Call  Lawrence  or  Donna  at 
Nashville  News ;  (888)  845.6397. 


Profitable  well  established  senior 


FOR  SALE 

Upper  Mid-West  Construction/Landscaping 
Magazine,  Northern  NJ  100%  mailed  com¬ 
munity  newspaper,  NY  Arts  &  Entertainment 
Mags,  Saratoga,  NY  weekly.  Headline  Mem¬ 
ories  cookbook  &  scrapbook  retention 
products  company  info@kamengroup.com 
516  379-2797.  WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 


GREAT  OPPORTUMTY,  GREAT  NVESTneTT 
FOR  SALE:  Two  weekly  newspapers  and 
shopper  for  sale  housed  under  one  cor¬ 
poration.  Located  in  North  Central  WV 
with  the  gross  income  of  $800,000.  Se¬ 
rious  inquiries  only.  E-mail  for  more  in¬ 
formation:  cdpeters25@comcast.net 


TRANSCRIPTION  SERVICES 


LETTER  PERFECT  TRANSCRIPTION 
10%-off  introductory  rate. 
References  available. 
Newspaper  and  journalism  clientele. 
NYC-based. 
www.lptrans.com 
1-888-525-2126 


ADVERTISING 


Need  An  Ad  Sales  Pro? 


Contact  Potomac  Media 

Your  Advertising  Sales  Representative 
888-325-9943 
potompub(a'aol.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 


Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 


"PRE-PAID  Experts'* 
RETENTION  &  RENEWALS 


(800)  950-8475»www.Metro-News.com 


MARKETINQ  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 

E-mail:  marketingplus@verizon.net 
WWW.  marketingplusinc  .com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscription  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
We  do  it  all!!!!! 
(800)650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 


H  &  L  Marketing 

Telemarketing  since  1968 
Dick  Levis  (800)  884-9511 
■We  deliver  more  homes  to  your  newspaper." 
www.H-LMarketing.com 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776^397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Excellent  service  for  16  years. 
Ad  Scheduling  and  billing 

SOFTWARE 

for  display  and  classified  ads. 
Fake  Brains  Software,  Inc. 
(303)  791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 
sales@fakebrains.com 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


LOTS  OF  OPPORTUNITY  IN  COLORADO 
for  Business  and  relaxation.  Well 
established  weekly  Newspaper  for 
Sale.  Great  addition  to  a  publishing 
group  or  be  your  own  publisher.  Email: 
HJR0627@GMAIL.COM  -  with  brief 
description  and  phone  number. 


monthly,  ideal  town,  call  for  samples. 
Bill  Berger,  Atn,  Austin,  TX.  (512) 
407-8283,  or  billberger@austin.rr.com 


NEWS  iiuik’cs  ibe  (iijf  'erencc. 


Obstacles  don't  have  to  stop  you. 
If  you  run  into  a  wall,  don't  turn 
around  and  give  up.  Figure  out 
how  to  climb  it,  go  through  it,  or 
work  around  it. 

-  Michael  Jordan 


ONUNE  COACHING  FOR  REPORTERS 
No  feedback  from  editors?  I’ll  critique 
your  stories.  E-mail  an  evaluation  and  dis¬ 
cuss  them  on  phone.  Affordable  rates. 

www.wjckleinwritingcoach.com 
John  Wicklein,  former  New  York  Times 
reporter;  writing  coach,  Washington  Post. 
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•EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES- 


WHAT  IF..,. 


•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1(800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


•EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS 
Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR 
XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u  Goss 
Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1989;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 

NEWIMAN  IPiTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


Let  Inland  Sell  Your  Press 


Proven  success  -  six  press 
sales  in  first  quarter  2007 

Selling  Presses  -  It’s  the  only 
thing  we  do 

INLAND 

(tfwrtM.cn  wotftfnv  cowW]tfwTqn 

inmcl  ©inland  news.com 
www.inlandnews.com 
(913)  492-9050 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER 

Manchester  Newspapers,  a  leading  pub¬ 
lisher  of  award-winning  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  upstate  New  York,  is  looking  for  an 
outgoing  and  energetic  individual  to  lead 
our  advertising  sales  team.  Candidate 
must  provide  motivation,  hands  on  leader¬ 
ship  and  training  to  our  sales  staff  and 
also  be  responsible  for  achieving  revenue 
goals.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  package. 

Please  send  resune  arxl  salaiy  history  to: 
publisher@manchesternewspapers.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 


PRESSES 
Mini  Color  Towers 

Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page 
Folders  all  c.o;  New  or  Rebuild  Goss 
R.T.P  42”  -i-  45”;  Goss  Y  columns  all 
sizes;  Goss  Metro  Units  &  Half 
Decks,  Angle  bars,  Electromatic  Slitters, 
Press  Removal  &  Installation,  Press  Re¬ 
building.  New,  Used  parts. 

In  Business  for  Over  30  Years.  Northeast 
Industries,  Inc. 

(800)  821-6257.sam@neiinc.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Rocky  Mountain  Region  Publisher  position 
available.  Position  oversees  two  daily 
newspapers  along  with  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  and  related  publications.  Publisher 
will  need  to  take  on  major  roles  with  the 
community,  department  head  leadership 
and  sales.  Ideal  candidate  will  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  published  a  daily  newspaper, 
preferably  with  more  than  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  have  an  extensive  understanding 
of  advertising.  Please  send  resume,  cov¬ 
er  letter  and  salary  requirements  to: 

mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 
or  mail:  E&P  Classifieds,  Box  4102, 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York, 
NY.  10003.  Please  reference  Box 
4102  when  applying  via  E-mail.  EOE. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

Publisher  wanted  for  the  dominant  group  of  Kansas  City  suburban  publications  serving 
235,000  households  operating  under  15  flags.  NPG  Newspapers  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
has  acquired  this  group  of  weeklies,  anchoied  by  the  Sun  Publications,  over  the 
past  few  years. 

These  weeklies  sparkle  with  the  latest  color-filled  printing  technology,  vibrant  websites 
and  superior  hyper-local  news  content.  They  won  the  highest  editorial  awards  in  their  re¬ 
spective  states  recently,  including  the  Kansas  Press  Sweepstakes  Award  in  2007  and  the 
Missouri  Press  Gold  Cup  Award  in  2(X)6.  Suburban  Newspaper  Association  2007  Editor 
of  the  Year  works  here. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  seeking  a  challenging  and  rewarding  career  in  a 
growth-oriented  environment.  Previous  experience  as  a  General  Manager  or  Publisher  in 
newspaper  or  other  media  environment  is  strongly  urged.  Decisive  leadership  skills  with 
the  ability  to  achieve  revenue  targets  are  essential. 

NPG  Newspapers  is  a  stable,  160-year-old,  family-owned  newspaper  with  a  strong  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  communities  we  serve.  Sun  publications  are  located  in  and  around  subur¬ 
ban  Kansas  City  in  progressive  communities  that  provide  terrific  housing,  cultural  and  ed¬ 
ucational  opportunities.  We  provide  an  excellent  working  environment  that  recognizes 
performance  and  innovation.  That  recognition  includes  a  compensation  package  that  re¬ 
wards  performance  as  well  as  a  competitive  benefits  package  with  life,  health  and  dental 
insurance,  PTO,  and  401(K).  Please  send  a  resume  detailing  your  past  experience 
to: 

Betsy  Lentz,  Corporate  Personnel  Manager 
St  Joseph  News-Press 
P.O.  Box  29,  St  Joseph,  MO  64502 
Or  E-mail:  betsyl@npgco.com  EEO 
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ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 
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L  l>riBS  I  liK  At  j  UVtM  KEA 


ADVERTISING  &  MEMBERSHIP  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 

Are  you  passionate  about  the  suburban  and  community  newspaper  industry?tDo  you  enjoy 
traveling  and  presenting  to  media  buyers  and  newspaper  executives?  Do  you  have  great 
marketing  and  writing  skills?  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
trade  associations  in  North  America,  is  looking  for  a  Director  level  manager  to  join 
the  team.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  advertising,  marketing,  major  account  and  classified 
experience. 

On  the  advertising  side,  the  Director  will  meet  with  retailers,  advertising  agency  executives, 
national  advertisers  and  recruitment  agencies  to  promote  the  value  of  suburban 
and  community  newspapers.  This  includes  presenting  research  about  the  industry  and 
handling  media  buyer  information  requests.  On  the  member  relations  side,  the  Director 
will  work  to  keep  the  membership  educated  and  informed  about  the  benefits  of  SNA  and 
SCAN  (Suburban  Classified  Advertising  Network)  through  in-person  visits  and  presentations 
at  company  meetings.  The  Director  will  also  run  the  SNA  retail  and  classified  alliances  and 
will  play  a  key  role  on  the  SNA  Marketing  Committee.  This  position  requires 
extensive  travel  (25+  weeks  per  year)  and  is  home-based. 

Interested  candidates  should  E-mail  their  resume,  cover  letter  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Al  Cupo,  Vice  President-Sales  &  Marketing, 
al.cupo@suburban-news.org. 

SNA  is  a  non-profit  trade  association  representing  over  2,000  suburban  and  community 
newspapers  (dailes  and  weeklies.)  For  more  information,  visit: 
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CIRCULATION/VERIFICATION 
EXPANSION  MANAGERS 

ACI  -  American  Circulation  Innovations 

ACI  is  seeking  two  highly  motivated  individuals  to  champion  our  national  expansion  plans. 
The  candidates  will  spend  2-3  months  at  our  Southern  California  facilities  becoming  experts 
in  all  ACI  functions  for  circulation,  verification  and  technology,  then  will  be  deployed 
to  an  expansion  market  TBD  (outside  California).  The  candidates  will  set  up  initial  systems, 
operations  and  teams  for  new  Circulation  and  Verification  Departments  for  each 
market.  Candidates  will  likely  spend  4-6  months  in  each  new  market.  Corporate  housing, 
exceptional  benefits  and  competitive  pay  based  on  experience. 

Please  submit  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Keith  Somers,  General  Manager 
Email:  ksomers@acicirculation.com  FAX:  (310)  233-2759 
American  Circulation  Innovations  is  a  full  service  circulation  company  that  has  been  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  and  operated  for  more  than  40  years.  ACI  is  at  the  forefront  of  developing 
and  utilizing  cutting  edge  technologies  which  are  transforming  the  way  publication  cir¬ 
culation  is  distributed,  verified,  reported  and  audited,  www.acicirculation.com. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


The  Stars  and  Strlpes-Pacific,  a  daily  newspaper  in  Tokyo,  is  looking  for  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  professionals  to  guide  the  circulation  team  in  a  challenging  environment.  The 
military  market  overseas  is  not  your  normal  RTZ.  The  ideal  candidates  would  be  willing  to 
travel  to  locations  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  potentially  the  world.  If  you  have  ideas  on 
how  to  reach  that  difficult  18  -34  year  old  age  group,  this  is  the  environment  for  you. 

The  successful  candidates  would  be  responsible  for  sales  and/or  operations  management 
and  internal  controls  In  circulation  related  to  accounting,  reporting,  personnel,  marketing, 
inventory,  building  and  vehicle  maintenance  at  Pacific  field  offices  in  Japan  and/or 
Korea.  College  degree  or  five  years  of  solid  newspaper  management  along  with  experi¬ 
ences  with  Bellatrix  and  /or  DSI  are  a  plus.  This  is  a  key  position  with  planning  and  budg¬ 
etary  skills  a  must.  Microsoft  Outlook,  Excel,  Word  and  PowerPoint  used  at  all  locations. 
Must  be  U.S.  citizen.  For  more  information  about  this  challenging  and  personally 
rewarding  position,  look  for  this  job  at:  WWW.STRIPES.CO^JOBS.ETTML  and  apply  via  email 
at  refermwr@fmwrc.army.mll  with  position  title  (Circulation  Manager)  and  announcement 
No.  CF07-198  and  No.  CF07-201.  Send  resumes  and 
salary  history  by  30  June 


CIRCUUVTION  DIRECTOR 

Are  you  an  experienced  Circulation  Director  committed  to  readership  growth,  excellent 
service  and  on-time  daily  delivery?  The  Concord  Monitor,  the  newspaper  that  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  called  "the  best  small  paper  in  America”  is  seeking  a  motivated,  expe¬ 
rienced  Circulation  Director.  We  offer  a  comprehensive  benefits  and  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  package.  Interested?  E-mail  your  resume  to:  hr@cmonitor.com. 

The  Concord  Monitor 
Attn*  Trdcis  Wdjcr 

1  Monitor  Drive,  P.O.  Box  1177,  Concord,  NH  03302-1177. 

Please  include  a  salary  history  or  salary  requirements 
with  resume  and  cover  letter.  EOE. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Advertising  &  Marketing  Systems 

Belo  Corp.  has  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  Director  of  Technology  focusing  on  our  ad¬ 
vertising  and  marketing  systems.  We  are  seeking  a  well-experienced,  self-driven  individual 
to  take  on  this  leadership  role  and  provide  both  strategic  and  tactical  leadership  for 
teams  of  technology  professionals. 

The  director  will  also  team  with  other  technology  directors  to  ensure  that  the  appropriate 
linkages  are  occurring  between  functional  areasoultimately  assisting  operating  units  to 
achieve  their  business  goals. 

The  director  is  expected  to  execute  the  vision  and  strategy  for  Belo  Technologies;  attract, 
develop,  deploy  and  retain  talented  technology  professionals;  provide  tactical  leadership  to 
keep  the  business  running;  design  solutions  to  business  problems  that  reflect 
innovative  and  break-through  thinking;  and  stay  abreast  of  advertising/marketing-related 
technology  developments  in  order  to  make  recommendations  to  senior/executive  man¬ 
agement  regarding  possible  impacts  new  or  existing  technology  may  have  on  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Finally,  the  individual  in  this  role  will  have  budgetary  and  personnel  management 
responsibilities,  including  hiring,  coaching,  developing,  and  evaluating  employees. 

We  are  seeking  a  candidate  with  the  following; 

•Bachelor's  in  Information  Technology  or  related  field 
•5+  years  of  demonstrated  effective  experience  in  an  IT  management  role 
•Solid  knowledge  of  advertising  and  marketing  operations  in  publishing  or  other  media  in¬ 
dustries  preferred;  must  have  an  excellent  understanding  of  business  and  industry  strate¬ 
gies. 

•Ability  to  communicate  project  objectives,  issues,  and  activities  effectively  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  partner  in  terms  they  understand. 

•Demonstrated  ability  to  lead,  motivate,  influence,  and  facilitate  change  with  others. 
•Possess  effective  negotiation  and  influence  skills  to  accomplish  stated  objectives. 

•Must  possess  strong  analytical  and  problem-solving  skills. 

•Possess  solid  organizational  and  time  management  skills. 

•Excellent  oral/written  communication  and  interpersonal  skills  in  order  to  effectively  partner 
with  the  technologies  and  business  communities. 

•Ability  to  create  and  contribute  to  a  positive,  team-oriented  work  environment. 

•Ability  to  successfully  multi-task  and  maintain  deadlines. 

•Demonstrated  ability  to  oversee  multiple  concurrent  projects  with  responsibility  for 
budgeting,  staffing,  planning,  and  managing  the  relationship  with  the  business  owners. 
Reply  to  Human  Resources  at:  techjobs@belo.com. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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THE  INTERSECTION  OF 
MEDIA,  ENTERTAINMENT 
Sc  WALL  STREET... 
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MEDIA^ndMONEY 


NOVEMBER  7-B,  2DC7 
BRAND  HYATT  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  UNigUE  TWO-DAY  EVENT  UNITING  MEDIA  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  DEALMAKERS  WITH 
PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  INVESTORS  TO  DISCUSS  HOW  THEY  CAN  WORK  TOGETHER 
TO  PROFIT  IN  AN  AGE  OF  UNCERTAINTY. 

INSIDER  RATE  $1,899 

WWW.MEDIAANDMaNEYCaNFERENCE.CDM 
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Subscribe  Today! 
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EDITORer  ^ 
PUBLISHER 


Coverage  of  all  aspects 
of  the  North  American 
newspaper  industry, 
including  business, 
newsroom,  advertising, 
circulii^oi^  marketings 
technolo] 
sym 


REASONS  TO 
.SUBSCRIBE: 

Top-to-bottom  coverage 
“i  of  the  newspaper  business 

Special  reports  like 
Editor  &  Publisher  of 
the  Year,  Production 
All-Stars,  and  Photos 
of  the  Year 

12  Months  of  exclusive 
online  access  to 
editorandpublisher.com 


FOR  FASTER  SERVICE 
SUBSCRIBE  ONLINE  @ 
www.edKorandpublisher.com 

Call  toll-free  1-800-562-2706 
or  fax  646-654-5518. 


Online  access 
included! 
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PUBLISHER  ^ 

□  Please  sign  me  up  for  a  1-year  print  and 
online  subscription  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  only  $99 

□  Save  me  even  more!  ^  ''3^ 

Send  me  2  years  for  only  $169  '  IV™- 


EDITORt-,' 

PUBLISHER; 


Phone _ 

E-Mail _ 

Nature  of  Business 


□  Payment  Enclosed 

□  Bill  me 

□  Charge  my:  □  VISA  □  MC  □  AmEx 
Card  # 


Exp.  Date 


Signature 


I _ i 

Please  add  applicable  sales  tax  for  DC,  GA,  MA, 
MO,  SC,  TN.  Canadian  residents  please  add  GST. 
International  subscriptions: 

$159  Canada,  $320  Foreign.  U.S.  funds  only. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Photos  ^ 

^■rt^YEAR 


EDITORt^PUBLISHER 

focuses  on  industry  trends,  commentary  and 
analysis  that  helps  put  the  latest  news  into 
perspective.  Special  issues  throughout  the  year 
focus  on  topics  and  events  of  great  importance 
to  the  industry. 

>  Photos  of  the  Year  is  an  annual  contest 
where  readers  submit  their  most  compelling 
photos.  E&P  prints  a  gallery  of  the  best  and 
selects  one  winner  to  receive  a  cash  prize. 

i  >  The  Data  Page  is  a  new  collection  of  data 
S  and  charts  that  show  where  the  industry 

has  been  lately  -  and  where  it  is  heading. 

>  E&P  Technical  is  a  monthly  section  offering 
news  and  commentary  on  everything  from 
pre-press  to  post-press  (and  newspaper 
operations)  by  tech  authority  Jim  Rosenberg, 

>  Page  One  is  an  enlarged  front-of-book 
section  on  the  important  and  offbeat, 
including  what's  hot  and  what's  not, 
interviews  with  newsmakers  and  the 
Photo  of  the  Month. 
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ADSTREAM  AMERICA 

Ventura,  Calif. 

A  virtual  proofing  add-on  is  available  for 
the  Quickcut  digital  advertising  workflow. 
Developed  with  color-science  provider  Inte¬ 
grated  Color  Solutions,  Adstreams  Virtual 
Proofing  module  aims  to  help  brand  own¬ 
ers,  designers,  and  ad  agencies  streamline 
their  prepress  workflows  by  eliminating 
hard-copy  proofs  “without  sacrificing  color 
control  or  reliability.”  Integrating  virtual 
proofing  into  Quickcut’s  workflow  provides 
the  confidence  of  a  contract  proof  with  sav¬ 
ings  in  cost,  labor,  materials,  and  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Adstream  America  Senior  Vice 
President  Mike  Parmenter. 

Adstream  Virtual  Proofing  builds  on 
Quickcut  print-production  solutions.  The 
workflow  starts  with  QuickPrint  5  software 
for  file  validation  and  delivery  to  any  publi¬ 
cation  anywhere,  using  a  database  of  publi¬ 
cation  specifications  to  validate  files, 
identify  and  optimize  file  problems,  and 
provide  information  that  will  help  avoid  dif¬ 
ficulties.  It  performs  a  detailed  series  of 
checks  on  QuarkXPress,  InDesign,  or  PDF 
files,  Irom  font  embedding  to  transparency 
flattening,  then  uses  integrated  Adobe  Dis¬ 
tiller  and  Adobe  Renderer  engines  to  dis¬ 
play  a  preview  PDF  indicating  any 
problems  detected. 

Validated  and  approved  files  are  sent 
through  the  proofing  module,  which  uses 
Integrated  Color  Solutions  technology  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  each  proof  A  virtual 
proof  that  users  can  send  for  approvals 
inside  and  outside  their  organizations  is 
produced  on  a  color-calibrated  display. 
Multiple  reviewers  in  different  locations 
may  collaborate  and  comment  on  color  and 
content  and  build  a  digital  record  of  the  en¬ 
tire  proofing  process.  Quickcut-validated 
files  arriving  at  a  printers  or  publisher’s  site 
can  be  accurately  viewed  using  Adstream 
Virtual  Proofing. 
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FMC  TECHNOLOGIES 

Chalfont,  Pa. 

The  New  York  Times  has  ordered  17  laser- 
guided  roll-handling  vehicles  for  its  College 
Point  plant  in  New  York  City’s  borough  of 
Queens.  FMC  also  will  upgrade  that  facili¬ 
ty’s  existing  press-loading  vehicles  (APLs). 

The  new  automatic  guided  vehicles  will 
supply  newsprint  rolls  to  the  plant’s  five 
Goss  Colorliner  presses  and  to  the  new 
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to  work,  distilled  water  that  can  be  safely 
drained,  and  waste  debris  that  requires  no 
special  disposal.  The  company  said  no 
harmful  chemicals  are  released,  solvent 
disposal  costs  drop  to  almost  nothing,  and 
solvent  purchase  is  reduced  by  90%. 

An  educational  effort  also  explains  how 
to  gain  marketing  rewards  of  going  green 
—  by  ensuring  that  technology  is  environ¬ 
mentally  sound,  and  then  informing  pros¬ 
pects  and  customers.  MAN  Roland  offers  a 
how-to  guide  with  specifics,  highlighting  six 
key  areas  where  printers  can  improve  prac¬ 
tices  that  may  affect  the  environment. 

The  campaign  also  shows  how  to  differ¬ 
entiate  a  business  by  joining  one  or  more 
certification  groups,  such  as  the  Forest 
Stewardship  Council,  whose  Chain  of  Cus¬ 
tody  Certification  registers  a  printer  as  a 
responsible  user  of  paper  products.  Certi¬ 
fied  printers  may  affix  the  FSC  logo  to  their 
work  to  identify  themselves  and  their 
customers  as  eco-ftiendly  companies.  It 
also  recommends  that  printers  consider 
asking  if  their  electric  utilities  offer  100% 
renewable  energy  programs.  Printers  that 
sign  up  for  wind  or  hydro  power  may  affix 
another  environmental  stamp  of  approval. 

MAN  Roland’s  program  is  open  to  all 
North  American  printers,  regardless  of  the 
equipment  they  use.  A  PDF  of  the  how-to 
guide,  other  downloads,  and  useful  web 
sites  are  at  manroland.com/eco. 

post-press 

GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 

Bolingbrook,  III. 

Thezliisft'n  (Texas)  American-Statesman 
next  spring  will  install  two  Goss  Magnapak 
packaging  systems  and,  from  Ferag,  UTR 
press  gripper  conveyors  and  MultiDisc  stor¬ 
age  with  direct-to-pocket  technology. 

Five  UTR  conveyors  will  carry  inserts  to 
five  Ferag  MultiDisc  winding  systems,  with 
subsequent  feeding  from  MultiDisc  un¬ 
winders  to  four  positions  on  each  38- 
station  Magnapak. 

T-.-  Magnapak  handles  up  to 
^  30,000  papers  per  hour  and  can 

^  be  equipped  for  single  or 

Solvent  recycling  the  North  Ameri- 
from  MAN  Roland  market. 


The  New  York  Times  ordered  17  laser-guided 
roll-handling  vehicles  from  FMC  Technologies. 

Colorliner  85,  scheduled  to  go  into  produc¬ 
tion  next  April,  when  the  roll-handling 
system  is  to  go  online,  according  to  FMC 
National  Sales  Manager  Paul  Roche. 

FMC  will  upgrade  the  34  APLs  used  to 
load  rolls  onto  the  reelstands  and  replace 
obsolete  host  computer  controls.  The  new 
Goss  press  comes  equipped  with  its  own 
APL,  and  the  new  FMC  guided  vehicles  will 
be  able  to  load  paper  to  it  without  modifica¬ 
tion,  said  Roche.  The  guided  vehicle  fleet 
will  transport  newsprint  rolls,  waste  carts, 
core  carts,  and  butt  cradles  to  and  from  the 
presses  in  a  completely  automated  fashion, 
with  little  human  intervention. 

MAN  ROUND 

Westmont,  III. 

In  a  campaign  to  provide  printers  with  a 
plan  “to  improve  the  environmental  sus¬ 
tainability  of  their  operations,  while  win¬ 
ning  new  customers,”  MAN  Roland  CEO 
Vince  Lapinski  said  in  a  statement  that  he 
sees  print  buyers  “at  the  forefront  of  this 
business-fiiendly  approach  to  environmen¬ 
talism  ...  realizing  the  value  of  projecting  an 
eco-ftiendly  image  on  their  packaging  and 
sales  materials,”  but  need¬ 
ing  “to  work  with  a  printer 
who  runs  an  environmental¬ 
ly  sound  pressroom.” 

Besides  presses  designed 
to  cut  waste  and  boost  up¬ 
time,  MAN  Roland,  through  -  ■ 

its  printcom  program,  now' 
offers  components  for  a  -- 

greener  pressroom.  Among 
the  newest  are  solvent  rec>'- 
clers  to  clean  used  blanket- 
and  cylinder-wash  fluids. 

Self-contained  and  off-  ^”7  ■ 

press,  the  recycling  kj||||UB 

separates  spent  fluid  into  - 

solvents  that  can  be  put  back 
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As  its  conference  nears 


Columnists  will  hear  Dave  Barry,  Robin  Givhan,  Bill  O’Reilly,  and 
Clarence  Page,  and  discuss  topics  such  as  ethics  and  Web  work 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

WHAT  DO  WRITING  A  GOOD  COLUMN  AND 

planning  a  good  columnists  conference  have 
in  common?  Research. 

When  Philadelphia  Daily  News  columnist 
Stu  Bykofsky  was  considering  speakers  for 
this  year’s  June  21-24  National  Society  of  Newspaper  Columnists 
conference,  he  studied  the  results  of  a  2006  survey  of  NSNC 
members.  Among  the  findings  was  that  about  a  third  of  NSNCers 
described  themselves  as  humor  writers.  “And  humor  writers 
regard  Dave  Barr>'  as  God,  so  I  reached  out  to  him,”  said  Bykofsky, 

the  organizations  2007  conference  chair. 

Barry,  whose  former  Miami  Herald  I 
Tribune  Media  Services  (TMS)  column  ran 
in  about  500  papers,  agreed  to  speak  on  the 
morning  of  June  22  —  and  attend  an  NSNC 
dinner  reception  the  day  before. 

Bykofsl^  also  realized  the  NSNC  had  a 
number  of  specialty-columnist  members,  so 
he  got  Washington  Post  fashion  writer 
Robin  Givhan  to  speak  as  well. 

That  was  two  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  right 
there.  A  third  Pulitzer  recipient,  Chicago 
Tribune jTMS  opinion  columnist  Clarence 
Page,  will  sp>eak  and  receive  the  NSNC’s 
Ernie  Pyle  Lifetime  Achievement  Award 
the  evening  of  June  23. 

But  meeting  in  a  city  like  Philadelphia 
can  be  a  bit  pricey  for  some  columnists,  so 
Bykofsky  wanted  another  “really  big  name” 
to  attract  attendees.  His  wife  suggested  Bill 
O’Reilly,  the  Fox  New’s  host  who  also  writes 
a  column  for  Creators  Syndicate. 

Bykofsky  noted  that  O’Reilly  often  lam¬ 
bastes  print  journalists,  so  he  challenged 
the  commentator  to  do  that  in  person.  “He 
agreed  within  48  hours,”  recalled  the  Daily 
News  stalfer.  “I  think  he’s  eager  to  come 


Clockwise  from  top 
left:  Robin  Givhan, 
Dave  Barry,  Bill 
O'Reilly,  Stu 
Bykofsky,  and 
Clarence  Page. 
Below,  a  Signe 
Wilkinson  cartoon 
for  the  June  event. 


Bykofsky,  who  joined  the  Daily  News  in 
1972,  added  that  the  research  session  will 
have  something  for  the  computer-sawy  and 
not-so-computer-sawy  as  panelists  discuss 
finding  information  digitally  in  addition  to 
“shoe-leather”  reporting. 

I  “Stu  has  put  together  an  e.xcep- 

- tionally  strong  lineup  of  panels 

ll  and  speakers,”  NSNC  President 
|Hh//  Mike  Argento  told  E&P.  The  York 
Ulttll  (Pa.)  Daily  Record  columnist  does 
Wm  j  wonder  at  times  about  O’Reilly’s 
!  “relationship  with  reality,”  but  feels 
he’ll  be  a  provocative  keynoter. 
Wl^  NSNC  Vice  President/ Pittsburgh 
o  Post-Gazette  columnist  Samantha 

Bennett  likes  the  diversity  of  the 
U  n  conference  speakers,  and  said  the 
jj  w  panels  such  as  the  ethics  one  “are 
^  J)  really  germane  to  what’s  going  on 
in  our  profession  right  now.” 

Bennett  noted  that  all  columnists 
were  tarred  by  association  when  a  few 
strayed  ethically  in  recent  years.  “I  have 
sympathy  for  airlines,”  she  said.  “When  one 
plane  crashes  or  is  kept  on  the  tarmac  for  14 
hours,  the  whole  industry  looks  bad.” 

Layoffs  are  another  issue  for  columnists. 
“It’s  a  rough  time  to  be  in  the  newspaper 
business,”  said  Argento,  who  joined  the 
Daily  Record  in  1983.  He  believes  staff 
reductions  don’t  ultimatelv  work  as  a 


here,  look  us  in  the  eye,  and  raise  hell.” 

The  conference  will  also  have  sessions  on 
avoiding  ethical  problems,  creating  \ideo 
columns,  doing  column  research,  and 
making  the  leap  from  columns  to  books. 

“Buried  in  ever>’  columnist’s  heart  is  the 
thought:  ‘If  John  Grogan  can  do  it,  I  can  do 
it,’”  said  Bykofsky,  referring  to  the  now-for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  Inquirer  columnist  who 
authored  the  best-selling  Mar/^  Me. 
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business  model.  “Laying  off  people  to  cut 
costs  reduces  the  value  of  your  product  be¬ 
cause  there’s  less  material  for  readers,”  he 
observed.  “Newspapers  should  do  more 
journalism  and  better  journalism  —  in 
print  or  on  the  Internet  —  to  make  them¬ 
selves  more  vital.” 

He  added  that  cutting  columnists  can 
especially  hurt  a  newspaper  because  “the 
most  personal  relationship  readers  have 
with  a  newspaper  is  with  columnists.” 

Mentioning  another  trend,  Argento  said 
more  columnists  are  doing  such  online 
work  as  blogs:  “With  my  blog,  I  get  tons  of 
e-mail.  It’s  great  to  have  the  instant  feed¬ 
back  and  instant  communication  with 
readers.”  But,  at  the  same  time,  online  work 


can  be  time-consuming.  Bykofsky  added 
that  columnists  and  other  journalists  are 
rarely  paid  extra  for  those  efforts. 

Bennett  —  who  writes  a  mostly  online 
column  for  the  Post-Gazette  —  said  colum¬ 
nists  these  days  also  face  pressure  from 
bloggers,  who  compete  with  columnists  and 
are  often  eager  to  dissect  their  work. 

Bykofsky  said  some  newspapers  with 
reduced  staffs  are  also  asking  columnists  to 
write  more  stories.  And  some  papers,  such 
as  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  in  May, 
switched  columnists  to  reporting  posts  to 
shore  up  depleted  newsrooms. 

“Being  a  columnist,”  concluded  Bykofsky, 
“is  probably  more  challenging  than  it’s 
ever  been.”  ta 


chapters  in  less 

than  300  pages,  and  many  of  the 
chapters  end  with  a  “hook”  designed  to 
make  readers  want  to  continue  on. 

Richtel  is  a  little  surprised  that  he 
continued  writing  Hooked  after  starting  it 
in  2004.  “A  book  seemed  daunting  after  I 
spent  my  life  characterizing  the  world  in 
800-word  chunks,”  he  said,  referring  to  his 
Times  articles. 

The  reporter/author  manages  to  also  find 
time  for  the  daily  and  Sunday  “Rudy  Park” 
strip  partly  because  the  art  is  done  by  an- 
other  person:  Darrin  Bell, 
who  also  draws  and  writes 
the “Candorville” comic 
^  for  the  Washington  Post 

Writers  Group. 

Richtel  joked  that  “Rudy 
Park”  is  “a  labor  of  love  and 
a  vow  of  poverty,”  though  its 
client  list  of  about  60  news¬ 
papers  and  Web  sites  isn’t  bad  in  a  market¬ 
place  filled  with  so  many  comics. 

The  San  Francisco-based  writer,  who 
scripts  “Rudy  Park”  under  the  pen  name  of 
Theron  Heir,  also  delivers  for  the  Times 
the  monthly  “VC  Nation”  column  about  the 
venture-capital  industry.  And  he’s  about 
100  pages  into  a  second  novel  that,  unsur¬ 
prisingly,  has  some  digital-age  themes.  (1 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  THE  DIGITAL 

age.  Matt  Richtel  writes  about 
it  from  all  kinds  of  2mgles. 

Since  2000,  he’s  covered  technology  and 
telecommunications  as  a  New  York  Times 
staff  reporter.  Since  2001,  he’s  written  a 
United  Media  comic  strip  (“Rudy  Park”) 
set  in  an  Internet  cafe.  And  since  June  1, 
Richtel  has  been  a  published  novelist  whose 
Hooked  comme.  its  about  the  impact  of  the 
digital  age  on 

Blit  Richtel, 

40,  doesn’t  write 

only  about  digital  < 

matters.  “Rudy  ^ 

Park”  may  be  set  in  ■ 

,  .  his  book  and  (top  ■ 

an  Internet  cafe,  ^ght)  comic  cast  9 
but  its  characters  ® 

have  relationships,  politics,  and  other 
things  on  their  minds  in  addition  to  com¬ 
puters.  And  Hooked  —  only  the  third  re¬ 
lease  from  Hachette  Book  Group’s  new 
TXvelve  imprint  —  is  a  thriller  that  doesn’t 
exclusively  focus  on  what  Richtel  describes 
as  “the  hyper-fast  way  we  digest  informa¬ 
tion”  in  the  21st  centuiy. 

Still,  today’s  shorter  attention  spans 


I 
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THE  DATA  PAGE 


NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


May  17  close 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  May  17 


Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (Di) 

Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

Pi  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


59.20 

53.25 

33.11 

24.52 

44.51 

765.00 

19.86 

29.24 

37.04 

25.69 

330.86 

367.51 


8.37 

52.01 

17.87 
-1.13 
-2.69 
-4.26 

15.87 
-38.08 

-6.32 

-14.82 

16.49 

18.84 


1.86 

46.94 

0.85 

0.20 

-1.42 

1.32 

2.64 

-6.28 

-5.68 

-16.51 

_ 4.41 

2.44 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


HOW  THE  UNDER-25,000  SET  DID 


Top  gainers/losers  for  six-month  period  ending  March  2007 

BIGGEST  GAINS 


Newspaper _ 

Delta  Democrat  Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 

The  Kent  County  Daily  Times,  West  Warwick.  R. 
Free  Lance,  Hollister,  Calif. 

Herald-Citizen,  Cookville,  Tenn. 

The  Garden  Island,  Lihue,  Hawaii 
The  Courier  News.  Elgin,  III. 

The  News  Virginian.  Waynesboro 
The  Journal,  Martinsburg,  W.Va. 

Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard 

The  Dominion  Post,  Morgantown,  West  Va 


Frequency  Circ 
(M-F)  11,022 

.  *  (M-Sat.)  3,421 
(Tlies.-Sat.)  3,221 
•  (M-F)  11,806 

(M-F)  9,640 

(M-F)  13,776 

(M-F)  7,777 

(M-F)  18,727 


Circ  %  Change 
11,022  17.9% 

3,421  8.1% 

3,221  7.6% 

11,806  5.5% 
9,640  5.0% 


13,776  4.8% 
7,777  4.7% 


(M-Sat.)  17,625 
(M-Sat.)  22,388 


BIGGEST  LOSSES 

Newspaper _ Frequem 

The  Daily  News  Transcript.  Dedham,  Mass.  (M-f; 

The  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript  (M-Sat 

The  Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn.  (M-Sat 

The  Reporter-Times,  Martinsville,  Ind.  *  (M-Sat 
Lake  County  News-Sun,  Waukegan,  III.  *  (M-f; 
The  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press  •  (M-Sat 

The  Daily  Star,  Hammond,  La.  *  (M-f; 

The  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  (M-f; 

Potomac  News,  Manassas.  Va.  (M-F 

♦Evening  paper  souro 


Frequency 

Circ 

(M-F) 

3,947 

(M-Sat.) 

13,243 

(M-Sat.) 

10,453 

■  (M-Sat.) 

5,184 

*  (M-F) 

18,580 

'  (M-Sat.) 

8,899 

*  (M-F) 

9,867 

(M-F) 

22,418 

22,418  10.5% 

13,440  -10.3% 


(M-F)  13,440  -10.3% 

Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Top  Five  Markets  with  Highest  Weekly  Web  Site  Traffic 
by  Designated  Market  Area  (DMA) 

MARKET  REACH 


Austin,  Texas 

Newspaper 
Weekly  Print 
Audience 

Weekly 
Web  Site 
Audience 

Integrated 

Newspaper 

Audience 

Austin  American-Statesman 

Washington,  D.C. 

62% 

21% 

68% 

The  Washington  Post 

Boston 

63% 

21% 

67% 

The  Boston  Globe 

Atlanta 

42% 

17% 

47% 

The  Atlanta  Journal-  Constitution  47% 

17% 

53% 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

San  Antonio  Express-News 

65% 

17% 

68% 

I  Weekly  print  audience:  adults  who  read  the  daily  (M-F)  or  Sunday  paper 
during  the  past  seven  days. 

>  Weekly  Web  site  audience:  adults  who  visited  the  newspaper’s  Web  site(s) 
during  the  past  seven  days. 

■  Integrated  audience:  adults  who  have  read  the  print  newspaper  or  visited 
the  Web  site  or  did  both  during  the  past  seven  days. 

Source:  Scartxjrough  Research 


FIVE-YEAR  CIRCULATION  DECLINE 


Daily  Circulation  YoY  %  H  Sunday  Circulation  YoY  % 
^-0.1% 


-3.4% 


Sept '03  March '04  Sept  March '05  Sept.  March '06  Sept  March '07 
Source:  NAA  analysis  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  FAS-FAX  reports 
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IlCIIAKL  MAl.ONEV/SAN  ERANCIACO  CHRONICLE 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here’s  a  recap  of  three  of  E&P's  top  on 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven't 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visitingwww.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


TH'SALE'royAURPOCH 

V/ENT'mKOUG«,tSE£- 


APRIL 


07  RKMK.MBERING  D.AVID  HaLBER.STA.M 
LI  From  a  “Shoptalk”  by  military  corre¬ 
spondent  and  author  Joseph  L.  Galloway: 

A  friend  of  mine  asked  David  Halberstam 
recently  if  he’d  been  afraid  when  he  went  on 
combat  operations  with  the  troops.  “Oh  no,” 
he  answered.  “I  could  always  sleep  at  night 
out  with  soldiers.  Fear  is  being  a  27-year-old 
Jew  working  for  TTte  New  York  Times  cover¬ 
ing  the  civil  rights  struggle  in  Mississippi.” 

For  thousands  of  would-be  journalists, 
Halberstam  was  extremely  generous  with 
his  time  and  advice.  He  spent  a  lot  of  time 
lecturing  at  journalism  schools  urging  his 
audiences  to  learn  to  speak  truth  to  power 
—  and  when  they  met  official  lies  and 
obstruction,  to  work  even  harder  to  get  to 
the  truth  and  expose  it. 

He  was  an  elegant  thinker,  writer,  and 
speaker.  For  his  old 
colleagues,  he  was  a 

i  one-man  cheering 


BEN  SARGENT,  AUSTIN  AMERICAN-STATESMAN, 
TEXAS/UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE,  MAY  4 


Pulitzer  winner 
David  Halberstam 


2  Media  ee.sson.s  erom  the  V-Tech 
M.\.ss.\(’re  From  Steve  Outing’s 
“Stop  the  Presses”: 

Every  time  there’s  a  hugely  important  or 
dramatic  news  event  —  as  with  the  shoot¬ 
ings  on  the  Virginia  Tech  campus  —  new 
lessons  are  learned  about  our  evolving 
media  world.  As  I  see  it,  two  important 
issues  arose  during  the  coverage  of  that 
tragedy. 
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Shoptalk 


Why  are  papers  still  blaming  losses  on  third-party  copies? 


Lucky  for  publishers,  this  time  around  the  bleak 
spring  circulation  numbers  were  elbowed  out  of  the 
media  spotlight  by  Rupert  Murdoch’s  offer  to  buy  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  —  which,  incidentally,  reported 
small  gains  in  circ,  up  0.6%.  Congrats,  Dow  Jones,  or 
whatever  you  may  soon  be  called. 

When  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America  (NAA)  released  its 
analysis  of  all  the  papers  reporting  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  daily  slid  2.1%  and  Sunday  was  down  3.1%.  And  I  couldn’t 
help  but  think:  Those  lousy  numbers  again?  By  now,  shouldn’t  the 


industry  have  finished  chucking  over¬ 
board  third-partj'  copies  to  save  ad  rates? 
After  all,  it  was  more  than  two  years  ago 
that  the  circulation  scandals  set  publish¬ 
ers  scurrying  to  clean  up  the  “quality”  of 
counted  copies.  They  would  take  a  one- 
year  hit,  some  claimed,  and  that  would 
pretty  much  be  the  end  of  it. 

But  last  month,  major  metros 
were  still  blaming  their  falling 
numbers  on  two  things:  their 
decisions  to  halt  distribution  in 
certain  areas,  and  the  weeding- 
out  of  third-party  copies.  No 
one,  however,  brings  up  the 
obvious  reason  why  circ  is 
declining:  Fewer  people  care 
to  read  the  print  edition. 

I  don’t  want  to  pick  on  my 
hometown  Dallas  Morning  News,  but  it 
experienced  a  huge  drop  in  circulation, 
with  daily  and  Sunday  each  sinking 
around  13%.  The  Morning  Nira’s  attrib¬ 
uted  half  of  that  loss  to  the  reduction 
of  third-party  circ  and  pulling  back  its 
distribution  to  a  100-mile  radius  of  the 
city.  But  that  still  leaves  more  than  5% 
of  the  decline  unaccounted  for. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  a  5%  drop  would 
have  garnered  a  lot  more  notice.  But  now, 
it’s  just  another  projected  loss. 


Over  in  Memphis,  not  only  did  circula¬ 
tion  take  a  nosedive.  The  Commercial 
Appeal  can’t  even  claim  it’s  reducing  its 
other-paid  circulation.  According  to  the 
spring  FAS-FAX,  daily  circ  fell  9.7%.  This 
despite  an  increase  of  22%  in  other  paid, 
and  huge  gains  in  discounted  copies  (from 
95  to  8,846). 

Paid  circ  numbers  tell  only 
part  of  what’s  going  on  in 
Dallas,  in  Memphis,  and  the 
industry  at  large,  which  is  why 
executives  freak  out  twice  a  year 
when  circulation  numbers  hit. 
And  yet  a  week  before  ABC 
released  the  latest  FAS-FAX, 
Scarborough  Research  (half- 
owned  by  EC^Fs  parent  compa¬ 
ny,  the  Nielsen  Co.)  unveiled 
some  uplifting  data.  The  total  audience 
ratings  report  from  Scarborough  measures 
the  readership  of  not  only  the  print  product 
but  newspaper  Web  sites  as  well. 

Dallas  and  Memphis  are  on  that  report. 
Both  papers  actually  increased  readership, 
when  their  Web  sites  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  The  gains  aren’t  huge;  Dallas  can 
add  two  percentage  points  by  factoring 
in  weekly  Web  site  readership,  Memphis 
can  add  one  percentage  point  to  its  total 
“integrated”  audience. 


I’m  not  suggesting  that  total  audience 
should  immediately  replace  paid  circ.  It 
will  take  some  time  to  become  accepted  as 
a  common  metric  because  publishers  for 
too  long  have  crowed  about  the  supremacy 
of  the  print  medium  using  paid  circ  as 
their  proof.  Nor  should  the  metrics  be 
compared  on  a  like/like  basis.  They  reveal 
different  things.  People  read  newspaper 
Web  sites  in  a  different  way  than  print  — 
or  to  use  the  new  catch  phrase  gaining 
currency,  there’s  a  different  “level  of 
engagement.” 

The  point  is:  Every  time  ABC  releases 
its  semi-annual  reports,  there  is  a  scram¬ 
ble  by  newspapers  to  pitch  a  different 
story.  It’s  a  story  worth  telling,  one  that 
should  have  been  recited  by  heart  at  least 
three  years  ago.  But  the  data  need  to  be 
in  one  place  for  that  to  happen. 

That  is  why  publishers  of  all  ilk  and 
sizes  should  be  lobbying  hard  for  ABC  to 
publish  readership  and  integrated  audi¬ 
ence  data  right  next  to  paid  circulation 
when  the  board  meets  on  whether  to 
approve  the  initiative  this  July. 

ABC  is  proposing  that  Web  site  audi¬ 
ence  data  from  places  like  Scarborough 
and  Nielsen//NetRatings  (also  owned  by 
E^Fs  parent)  be  verified  and  published 
on  the  FAS-FAX,  publishers  statements, 
and  audit  reports.  ABC  is  not  making  this 
mandatory,  so  if  it  passes,  newspapers  will 
have  the  option  of  reporting  these  num¬ 
bers  in  addition  to  paid  circulation. 

Better  late  than  never.  The  entire  indus¬ 
try  should  participate  in  this,  including 
the  small  fry.  During  the  NAA’s  annual 
publisher’s  conference  in  New  York,  there 
was  a  certain  smugness  exhibited  by 
smaller  papers.  Sure,  collectively  they 
might  be  weathering  circ  declines  better, 
but  that  won’t  always  be  the  case.  Broad¬ 
band  internet  penetration  will  seep  even 
deeper  into  small  markets  too  —  and 
when  it  does,  many  more  people  wall 
chuck  the  paper  as  they  do  in  big  cities. 

While  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  adver¬ 
tisers  will  use  the  integrated  information, 
newspapers  should,  for  once,  get  ahead  of 
the  request.  At  the  very'  least,  it  will  be 
good  PR,  something  the  industry'  desper¬ 
ately  needs.  Because  it’s  unlikely  that 
people  like  Murdoch  will  take  the  heat  off 
when  the  next  round  of  weak  numbers 
emerges  next  fall.  11 
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15,500,000 

REASONS  TO  KEEP 
YOUR  LOCAL 
TV  MAGAZINES! 

•'  "/ 

;  In  2006,  Advantage  Marketing  ) 
Consultants  was  responsible 
)  for  selling  over  $75,500,000  { 

\Jn  advertising  space  in  local  \ 
i  newspaper's  TV  Magazines. 


JON  BON  JOVI 

Jon  Bon  Jovi  hib  the 
American  Idol'  stage  with 
his  band  Wednesday  on  Fox. 
PAGE  2 
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"Local  newspapers  provide 
local  content.  Give  the 
readers  what  they  are  | 
asking  for  —  a  LOCAL 
print  version  of  TV  listings. 

While  newspapers  across 
the  country  struggle  not 
only  to  grow  but  also 
to  maintain  circulation, 

NOW  is  not  the  time  to  eliminate 
content,  but  to  improve  your  products 
while  making  them  more  profitable. 
Newspapers  nationwide  have  used 
Advantage  Marketing's  proven  sales 
strategy  to  maximize  advertising 
revenue  in  their  local  TV  Magazines  and 
transform  an  expense  into  a  profit  center." 


•—  John  M.  Jones 

Vice-President,  Advantage  Marketing  Consultants  Inc. 


For  more  information,  call  us  at: 

910.323.0349 

www.advantagetvbook.com 


"Our  TV  Week  magazine  is  valuable  to  both 

readers  and  advertisers.  It  is  a  critical  part  of 

our  Saturday  package.  We  play  it  up  heavily 

in  our  marketing  efforts.  It  reinforces  our 

market  position  as  the  premiere  provider  of 

local  information.  We  believe  that  TV  Week 

is  a  driver  of  Saturday  subscriptions  and 

single  copy  sales.  Thanks  to  a  long-term  f 

relationship  with  Advantage  Marketing, 

TV  Week  serves  our  advertisers  and  generates  considerable 

profit.  Advantage's  unique  sales  program  includes  accompanying 

our  sales  representatives  on  two-person  calls  and  focused 

prospecting  for  new  advertisers  that  add  new  business 

to  our  newspaper.  The  program  also  provides  effective 

training  to  sell  TV  Week  like  a  magazine  instead  of  a  newspaper. 

Advantage  Marketing  generates  long-term  TV  Week  advertising 

contracts  that  do  not  require  intensive  service.  And  our 

advertiser  renewals  are  excellent  year  after  year. 

Advantage  Marketing's  work  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our 

sales  team  each  year,  and  to  our  bottom  line."  „  ,  „ 

'  —  Parks  Rogers 

VP  of  Sales  and  Marketing,  The  Fayetteville  Observer,  Fayetteville,  NC 
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HEARST  T^WI 
NEW  ^ 


Our  newspapers  bring  more  to 
their  communities  than  just  news 


in  public  service  advertising  and 
sponsors  literacy  programs.  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  annual  chamber 
music  festival.  The  Beaumont 
Enterprise  raises  funds  for  needy 
families  during  the  holidays  and 
the  Midland  Daily  News  supports 
local  United  Way  programs. 


At  Hearst,  our  newspapers  not 
only  share  a  long  history  with 
our  home  cities,  we  share  a 
strong  commitment  of  caring. 
Each  of  our  local  organizations 
contributes  to  its  community  by 
offering  special  features  both 
in-paper  and  online  as  well  as 
by  supporting  area  programs  with 
funding  and  volunteers. 


These  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
how  our  newspapers  work  with 
and  for  our  communities. 


In  Houston,  the  Chronicle 
contributes  millions  of  dollars 


